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IN AND AROUND MEXICO CITY. 


BY MARGARET 


WO years have been spent in the 
ancient city of Tenochitlan and 
yet its charms have never paled. 

There is always something new and pic- 
turesque to be seen on the streets; one 
is always stumbling on ruins and relics 
and lovely old churches, while the cli- 
mate is a perpetual wonder and delight. 
One hundred years before the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, Cortez took posses- 
sion of this city—already two hundred 
years old—and numbering then, as now, 
300,000 souls. Go where you will you 
are reminded of those historic days. 
The tree is still standing under which 
Cortez sat down and wept on the night 
of July 1, 1520, when driven from the 
city ; ‘‘El Arbol de Noche Triste,’’ the 
tree of the dismal night, as it is called 
in the soft Spanish language. Ona busy 
street stands the ancient church of San 
Hipoiito, and on the corner of the wall 
is a large stone_memorial tablet bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘In this place, on the 
night of July 1, 1520, called the Dismal 
Night, so great was the slaughter of the 
Spaniards by the Aztecs, that after enter- 
ing the city again in triumph the next 
year, the conquerors determined to build 
a memorial here to be named the Chapel 
of the Martyrs, and to be dedicated to 
San Hipdélito, for on that saint’s day the 
city was taken.’’ Near here is a street 
which is called Puente de Alvarado, where 
that handsome captain saved his life by a 
wonderful leap over the canal and rejoined 
Cortez. But a few yards from San Hipo- 
lito is the Alameda, a beautiful park of 
twenty acres, where roses and geraniums 
and snowy callas bloom in midwinter. 

The most prominent building in the 
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whole city is the Cathedral, which occu- 
pies the very spot where once stood the 
Aztec Teocalli, or place of celebration 
and sacrifice. It was begun in 1573, and 
after ninety-five years of continual work, 
was dedicated in 1677; the cost was over 
$2,000,000. ‘The building is three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven feet from north to 
south, and one hundred and seventy- 
seven feet from east to west; ninety pil- 
each 


lars, thirty-five feet in  circum- 
ference, rise to the lofty roof. The 
carvings of the Sagrario, or parish 


church, at the right, are beautiful be- 
yond description. In one of the four- 
teen chapels lie the ashes of Iturbide, 
who was shot as a traitor two years after 
he had been crowned emperor in the 
Cathedral. In front is a lovely plaza, 
called the Zocalo, where the visitor sees 
a strange mingling of familiar trees and 
flowering plants with palms, bananas, 
brilliant poinsetties, and those that are 
entirely unknown to him. ‘The beauti- 
fying of this part is said to be due to 
Cariotta, when she came here a happy 
bride. On the eastern side of the plaza 
is the National Palace, the Federal Capi- 
tol, a plain and gloomy-looking building. 

The National Museum is in this block 
of buildings; its curiosities alone are 
well worth a trip to Mexico. Here may 
be seen the shield of Montezuma, a por- 
trait of Cortez, as also portraits of the 
Viceroys, the helmet of Nevarado, the red 
damask banner of the conquerors, the 
silver plate which belonged to Maxi- 
milian, a queer map of Tenochitlan—as 
the Aztecs called their city ; several speci- 
mens of their ‘‘ picture writing,’’ and a 
large collection of their ancient house- 
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hold utensils, some of them beautifully 
ornamented. Odd, indeed, are the in- 
struments of the Nahuatl musicians, made 
of the hollow trunks of trees and of 
gourds, with fifes and flutes of clay. 

But more interesting than anything 
else are the idols, of which there is a 
vast number. On entering the immense 
room where are placed the large idols, 
one is at once struck by the striking re- 
semblance some of them bear to Egyp- 
tian idols and pictures. Who can ex- 
, plain this enigma? Was there really 
once an ‘‘Atlantis’’ between the Old 
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carved in 1479, and that its inauguration 
was celebrated by dreadful sacrifices. 
Scme good authorities assert that it was 
not a calendar, but a sacrificial stone. 
There is no doubt that human sacrifices 
were offered to their gods by the Aztecs, 
and if it was merely a calendar, why did 
Cortez cause it to be buried? 

No one leaves the ‘‘ musee’’ without 
seeing Maximilian’s coach, a truly royal 
affair, all scarlet and gold without and 
lined with white silk inside. It was a 
present from Napoleon to Carlotta and 
is said to be similar to the one used by 
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THE CATHEDRAL, MEXICO. 


World and the New? And did ‘the 
lost tribe of Israel’’ reach these shores ? 
Quien sabe ? 

The chief god of ancient Mexico is 
Huitzilopochtlih Mexitli, a two-faced 
image more than eight feet high. The 
famous calendar stone occupies a promi- 
nent place in the centre of the room. 
It is an immense block of porphyry, 
about twelve feet square, weighing some- 
thing like twenty-five tons. In the cen- 
tre is carved the face of a man, some 


declare it represents the sun, others the 
moon ; around this are strange symbols 
in seven circles. 


It is said to have been 





the Czar on state occasions. Poor Car- 
lotta, still fondly remembered by thou- 
sands of Mexicans — ‘‘the inevitable 


-hour’’ of sorrow came early to her! 


‘« The paths of glory, indeed, but led to 
the grave of all that was dear to her. 
But let us hasten outside where there 
is a far more interesting museum than 
even this one—the novel sights on the 
streets. Wealthy and cultivated people 
are much alike the world over ; it is the 
peon class that is so picturesque and 
interesting. The usual costume of a peon, 
even in the coldest weather, consists of 
a white cotton shirt and trousers of the 




















same material, made so wide that Amer- 
ican small boys would term them 
“ father Hubbards,’’ a high-pointed hat, 
guaraches, orsandals, and a bright serape, 
which, if not needed, is folded and car- 
ried invariably on the left shoulder. To 
have a fine hat, gay with silver or gold, 


and shoes is the height of his ambition. 
His dusky spouse is very simply attired 
in a chemise of coarse white cloth, yet 
often tastefully embroidered, and a full 
gingham or calico skirt; unless she 
wears a straw hat exactly like that of her 
lord and master, a blue cotton redoso is 


AZTEC CALENDAR STONE. 
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thrown over her head and shoulders, but 
usually the chief use of that indispensable 
article of her attire is to strap a baby to 
her back. All Mexican women who are 
able to wear shoes walk horribly, for 
small as their feet are by nature they are 
not satisfied unless they are cramped in 


the tiniest of big-heeled shoes ; even a 
gray-haired cook will think it necessary 
to wear shoes an American child of ten 
could not put on; but these barefooted 
peun women have the most beautiful walk 
imaginable, as they skim lightly and 
swiftly along walking apparently only on 
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their toes. The costume of the women 
who come in from the mountains and 
wild country districts is simplicity itself ; 
it consists cf but two garments, neither 
which ever saw a needle, of woolen cloth 
which they weave themselves. A piece 
cloth, much the shape and size of an or- 
dinary towel with a slit in the middle for 








SIEVES FOR STRAINING PULQUE. 


the head, covers as best it may the upper 
part of the body, while a skirt, by no 
means voluminous, reaches only to the 
knees, and is drawn tightly around the 
body, with a few plaits laid in front and 
held bya string. or piece of cloth. Head, 
feet and arms are bare—but perhaps the 
long, silver ear rings and fanciful beads 
about the neck make some compensation. 
Their brown arms and shoulders are beau- 
tifully formed, and both men and women 
are perfectly erect in carriage when 
not bending beneath a weight of three 
hundred pounds or less. ‘Their features 
are all after the same general pattern— 
broad faces, rather high cheek-bones and 
extremely low foreheads; one who is 
even passably goodlooking among them 
is a rarity, though the expression is gen- 
erally mild and pleasant. ‘They are not 
nearly so tall as those who are better 
dressed, but are very stong, carrying 





great loads of charcoal on their backs, 
and often a baby on top of the load. 
The men bring both charcoal and timber 
from the mountain forests ; a queer sight 
it is to see a peon with timbers twenty- 
five feet long on his back extending hor- 
izontally, and fastened by a leather band 
to his head. Others have immense cages 
on their backs filled with egys, cheese or 
tomatoes. 

Then there is the ‘‘ basket man,’’ who 
appears to be hung all over with baskets 
of every shape and size, and the man who 
has innumerable sieves for straining 
pulque ; there are others almost hidden 
from sight by chickens or turkies. You 
need not be surprised to see an immense 
wheel of shucks carried through the 
streets on a man’s head; they are used 
instead of wrapping paper in the butcher 
shops and groceries. If there is any ani- 
mal perfectly indispensable to these poor 
Mexicans it is the durro. What loads 
the patient creatures carry! Vegetables, 
fruit, poultry, building-stone, milk-cans 
set in sacks, long boards—which drag on 
the ground behind, loads .of green alfalfa 
(and then there are queer little sacks put 
over their mouths), paniers of hides 
stretched over a frame, filled with wool, 
everything imaginable they take to 
market. 

The market places are always interest- 
ing to a stranger. Even in midwinter 
there are peas. lettuce, radishes, onions, 
and other fresh vegetables, and there is 
always a corner for flowers, which are 
deftly arranged by brown fingers. Some 
have their wares in rude stalls, many 
spread a serape or old cloth on the 
ground and on that put their small stock 
in trade. Contrary to *‘ gringo’’ custom 
the more vou buy the dearer the articles 
usually are, and if one offers to take the 
whole amount of fruit on a serape the 
owner will indignantly refuse. They 
much prefer spending a whole day in 
selling twenty oranges to selling them 
for the same amount in a few minutes. 

There are more women than men en- : 
gaged in retailing fruit and vegetables 
which have been bought (on a very 
small scale) at wholesale, and they are 
often engaged in sewing while waiting 
for customers. Formerly they deait 
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largely 1n ¢/acos (a cent and a half) and 
as those coins were rare they were pretty 
sure one would have to give two cents ; 
but this year the government has called 
in all the tlacos and is endeavoring to 
make the decimal system take place of 
the Spanish reales. It is astonishing 
how glibly the peons will rattle off ‘‘ read, 
medio, cuartilla,’’ instead of saying eigh- 
teen cents, and they never fail to remem- 
ber that half cent belonging to the real, 
and so make nineteen cents the sum. 
The provision stores are very busy 
places during the morning hours, for 
everybody, even the wealthy, buys for a 
single day only ; should they attempt to 
keep a supply of groceries, they would 
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mand for chili pepper and maize, which 
are often carried off in one corner of 
the indispensable blue reboso. ‘There is 
always a great pile of shucks in each 
carneceria or butcher shop, but if more 
than a few cents worth of meat is bought 
it will probably be wrapped in a cabbage 
leaf—and really these leaves are superior 
to paper, as the meat never sticks. 

The names of the shops rival in oddity 
those of the streets: ‘‘ The Last Day of 
Pompeii,’’ ‘‘The Gulf of Mexico,’, 
‘¢ The Pearl,’’ ‘<‘ The Diamond,’’ ‘* The 
Violetta,’’ ‘‘ The Geranium ’’ (a butcher 
shop), ‘‘ The Way to Bez" is through 
the Purse,’’ ‘‘The Dynamite,’’ ‘The 
Cat,’’ ‘* The Flowers of April,’’ are or- 














PEON SUCKING PULQUE FROM MAGUEY PLANTS. 


be carried off by the servants. The 
clerks spend the leisure hours of the 
afternoon in putting up tiny packages of 
lard, coffee, salt, and the everlasting 
beans. Strings are never used, even for 
large bundles, the paper being ingeni- 
ously rolled or tucked in. The teaspoon 


of lard, one gets for a cent. is put on a 
clean corn shuck. 


There is a great de- 





dinary examples. ‘‘La Providencia’’ 
seems to be the favorite name, judging 
from the number that bear it. Gay paint- 
ings, about as apropos as the name, adorn 
the front of many of the ‘* tiendas.”’ 
The streets bear such queer names 
as ‘*The Lost Child,’’ ‘* The Sad In- 
dian,’” ‘*The Most Holy Bench,’’ 
‘¢ Back of St. Andrew,’’ ‘‘ The Shutting 
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’ 


up of Money,’’ the street of the ‘‘ Hens,’ 
of the ** Hat,’’ of the ‘+ Little Cars,’’ of 


9? 


‘« Monstrosities,’’ of the ‘‘ Solitude of 
the Holy Cross,’’ of the ‘‘ Little Bird,”’ 
of ‘* Bitterness,’’and of the ‘‘ Delicious.’’ 
As one passes along these oddly named 
streets chimnies ‘‘are conspicuous by 
their absence ;’’ the buildings that have 
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The flowering plants of Mexico do not 
seem to have any memory of seasons ; 
chrysanthemums and dahlias are as apt 
to bloom in spring as at any other time, 
so that the variety is marvelous. In 
midwinter a very large bouquet of choice 
roses and ferns can be bought for dsreales 
(twenty-five cents), though the venders 

















MEXICAN ADOBE HOUSE. 


a cnimney could be counted on the ten 
fingers, with fingers to spare. 

No one visits Mexico City without 
going out to Guadalupe, some three 
miles away, the holiest shrine in all Mex- 
ico. The street cars start near the flower 
market—that entrancing place to North- 
ern eyes—from which float out mingled 
odors of roses and violets, and heliotrope, 
and scarcely a day in the year do straw- 
berries fail to add their delicious and 
suggestive fragrance. Bushels upon 
bushels of flowers are scattered around in 
profusion within the immense glass-cov- 
ered pagoda, while bouquets, crosses, 
wreaths and baskets of flowers, really 
artistically arranged, are displayed upon 
the shelf that runs around the building. 


will unblushingly ask a ‘ gringo,’’ four 
times that price, and in the next breath 
say, ‘* What will you give ?’’ A bunch of 
sweet-scented violets, larger than a dinner 
plate, may be had for twelve cents; a 
hundred or so of sweets peas for three 
cents, or a dainty boutonniere fora cent. 
Who would not have flowers ? 

Having ‘‘ done’’ the flower market, let 
us hasten on to the sacred hill of Tepeya- 
cac, where a thousand years ago the 
Indians worshiped the ‘‘ Goddess of 
Corn.’’ ‘They persisted in going there 
to worship after their conquest by the 
Spaniards, although their sanctuary and 
couseway had been destroyed. But when 
was the Catholic church ever known to 
lack for ways and means to accomplish 





















a given end? 


This is briefly the way it 
was done. In 1531 an Indian bearing 
the musical name of Quauhtlatoatzin, who 
had been baptized Juan Diego, heard 
angels singing as they passed this hill on 
his way to mass. A glorious Lady ap- 
peared and directed him to go to the 
bishop and say she desired a church built 
where she was standing. He duly re- 
ported the message, but the good bishop 
was incredulous. Juan returned to the 
hill and told of his failure. She told him 
to come again the next day, which he 
did, and a second time the message was 
sent to the bishop. Still he would not 
believe the strange story and asked for a 
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signa. Proof of her divinity was then 
sent in lovely flowers which appeared on 
the barren hill. When Juan opened his 
ttlma, or blanket, to show the bishop the 
flowers, lo! there was upon it a picture 
of the Virgin. The wise bishop at once 


saw that the painting was a copy of the 
sacred image of Sefiora de Guaudalupe, 
the virgin of a village in Spain, noted in 
It is needless to add 


church history. 
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that a church was soon built on the spot 
indicated ; in later times a magnificent 
cathedral, Moorish in architecture as they 
all are, was erected at the foot of the 
hill, and there to-day may be seen that 
famous picture. Itis on coarse canvas, 
about six feet long and three wide, 
and whether done in oils or water-colors 
cannot now be determined. Like many 
other relics in Mexico, if its fame de- 
pended upon its beauty it would not be 
famous. ‘‘Our Lady of Guaudalupe”’ 
was finally chosen by the clergy and 
people as the patroness of the country, 
and in 1754 the Pope gave to her the 
highest place in the church calendar of 





WOMEN WASHING. 


New Spain. When in 1810 the patri- 
otic priest, Hidalgo, started on his cam- 
paign to liberate his country from Span- 
ish rule, he took from a church a banner 
with the Virgin of Guaudalupe emblaz- 
oned upon it, and his famous ‘‘ grito’’ 
was, ‘‘ Long live our mother, most holy 
Guaudalupe; long live America, and 
death to bad government.’’ In this way 
the Virgin became the patroness of inde- 
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pendence, and one of the first acts of 
the Mexican Congress made December 
12th a national holiday. Maximilian 
and several of the Presidents have made 
official pilgrimages to this shrine, and the 
Emperor Iturbide made the Order of 
the Virgin of Guaudalupe the highest 
decoration of his court. 

‘* The Chapel of the Little Well’’ is 
a small but very beautiful church, stand- 
ing near and to the right of the large 
one. In the vestibule is a spring whose 
waters cure all diseases. You will not 
wonder at its magical properties when 
you learn that ‘‘it was created by the 
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vowing in return to build a stone sail as 
a voto or offering. ‘The chapel on the 
summit of the hill is in no way remark- 
able—but the surrounding scene is en- 
trancing! Below lies the great city, its 
many church towers and domes rising 
prominently ; suburban towns dot the 
level green valley here and there—the 
gray roads leading to them outlined by 
stately trees; in the west rises castled 
Chapultepec ; to the east lies Lake Tex- 
coco, where Cortez’s fleet of brigantines 
once sailed ; and the whole beautiful pic- 
ture is framed in mountains of soft vio- 
let tints, with the snowy summits of 








VIGA CANAL. 


pressure of the Virgin’s foot as she em- 
phasized her message to the bishop,’’ It 
is to be regretted, however, that it should 
taste so horrible. ‘The white walls of 
the chapel proper are richly decorated in 
green and gold. 

A long flight of stone steps leads from 
this church to the one on the spot where 
the Indian gathered the flowers. At one 
side is the famous ‘stone sail,’’ placed 
there by a wealthy family for the safe 
return to port of a valuable vessel be- 
lieved to have been lost in a storm. 
They had gone to the church and prayed 
to the Virgin to restore their property, 








Ixtaccihuatl and Popocateptl towering 
far above the rest. Very lovely is the 
‘*White Lady,’’ as she lies sleeping in 
the sun, seemingly guarded by her com- 
panion. In this land of perpetual spring 
the air is ever warm and balmy; the 
fleecy-white clouds above are floating so 
near that one has the strange feeling that 
heaven is nearer here than elsewhere. 
Verily. this is ‘‘the land of the lotus- 
eaters.’’ 

A very different but beautiful and in- 
teresting excursion can be taken up the 
Viga Canal. Street cars run along the 
bank of the tree-lined Viga, and there 














are always boatmen eager to take pas- 
sengers in their tiny flatboats or in 
swifter cha/upas—canoes made by hew- 
ing out logs. Boat after boat passes 
laden with fruit, flowers or vegetables, 
while along the road hurrying men, 
women and burros all carrying immense 
loads to the city. Slowly the little boat 
advances; who cares? ‘The peons may 
toil—but bathed in the warm sunshine, 
every care slips away, the spirit of Read’s 
‘* Drifting ’’ enters your heart : 


“ No more, no more the worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 

In Paradise.” 


Nothing less than the ‘floating gar- 
dens’’ could rouse one from such sweet 
‘*do-nothingness.’’ Beautiful are the 
so-called floating gardens—rectangular 
islands rising a couple of feet above the 
water. Many of them are like great 


beds of flowers, and the air is all sweet 
with their perfume. 


The soil is ex- 
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tremely fertile, and the flowers and vege- 
tables are watered daily in primitive 
fashion by means of long cup-shaped 
spades. 

At the musically-named village of 
Mexicalcingo is a rare old bridge; along 
this highway passed Cortez to meet Mon- 
tezuma. A little distance from the canal 
is Ixtapalapa, the home of Cuahtemic, 
‘‘the idol of his people and the hero of 
his race.’’ Back of the village is the 
famous ‘‘ Hill of the Star,’’ where, in 
olden times, at the expiration of each 
cycle of fifty-two years came a sad and 
solemn procession of Aztecs. Every 
Aztecan fire was extinguished, their 
household utensils were broken—and a 
new period of time could only begin by 
the sacrifice of a human life. With 
many ceremonies their high priest made 
a fire, from which all other fires were to 
be started; with great rejoicing the 
people descended the hill. They were 
now sure of one more cycle for their 
beloved land! 


A TYPE. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


ITH folded wing, 


The tiniest of birds that sing, 

Lay in the downy nest I made 

Within an elm tree’s generous shade. 

Whatever birds might come and go, 

Glad had I been to keep it so, 

And guard it, nightly slumbering with folded wing. 


With wide-stretched wing, 

And many a feeble fluttering, 

It strove against my wish and care 
To try the wonders of the air ; 
And from the sheltered nest I made 
I saw it in the distance fade, 
Southward and hopeward hastening 


With wide-stretched wing. 








DIFFERING OPINIONS. 
BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


GLORIOUS spring morning seems to rouse 
All nature to responsive harmony ; 

And strolling forth, with senses all alert, 
A poet paused in rapt’rous sympathy. 


He mentioned to a neighbor, ’cross the way, 
The subtle charm and beauty of the spring. 

She answered: ‘‘ I am house-cleaning to-day, 
And really can’t enjoy a single thing.’’ 


He called attention to the misty grace 
Of dewy webs which sparkled on the grass,— 

She sniffed, in high disdain, ‘‘ I’m “ved of webs ! 
They’re found in every room through which I pass.” 


He said: ‘‘A nameless thrill of gladness steals 
O’er spirits now attuned to nature’s joys.”’ 
She said: ‘‘ My spirt’s riled o’er that hired girl! 
She stole the gloves belonging to the boys.”’ 


‘« The boist’rous winds of March have given place 
To gentle zephyr breath ; ah, this is fine! ’’— 
‘«I’d like to have a good strong wind,”’ she said, 
‘« To clean those dusty carpets on the line.’’ 


‘A most delicious fragrance fills the air,— 
Faint perfumes from a thousand dainty flowers.’’— 
‘¢T smell fresh paint and soap-suds,’’ she replied, 
‘¢ The odor makes me feel quite faint for hours.’’ 


«« The pulsing throats of countless happy birds 

Are warbling forth bewitching melody.’’— 
‘«] hear the rag-man’s lusty screech,’’ she said, 
‘I wonder where that bag of rags can be!” 
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BY WILL J. OBY. 


a4 LF, whom do you suppose I saw 
this morning ?’’ 

My partner and I were sitting 
in our office, late one sultry afternoon 
in August, waiting, as we had regu- 
larly waited six days each week for 
almost a year, for the appearance of the 


clients who we had been led to believe - 


would come, like all other things, to him 
who waited. Harry Preston and I had 
been boys together in the little village of 
Parkville and had graduated at the same 
time from the unpretentious Parkville 
High School. We had entered college 
a year later, and nad clung together like 
brothers during the four years of our col- 
lege course. We had chosen the same 
profession and had received our legal 
education at the same law school. At 
the end of a two years’ struggle with the 
intricacies of Blackstone and the infinite 
mazes of the statute law, we had satisfied 
the faculty as to our qualifications, and 


‘had been turned loose, together with 


some sixty other embryotic young attor- 
neys, to ‘‘ prey upon the world,’’ as Pres- 
ton expressively described our future 
vocation. 

A few months later we had drifted, by 
accident rather than otherwise, to the 
city of Hammondsville, a thriving inland 
town of some forty thousand inhabitants, 
where we had rented an office on the 
fourth floor of a block facing the court- 
house. Upon the door of this office the 
inscription, ‘‘ Preston & Wilcox, Attor- 
neys-at-Law,’’ informed the public that 
another firm was ready to enter the 
forum and assist the Hammondsville 
public in their litigation, and invited all 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
fallen into any misunderstanding with 
their neighbors, to enter and allow the 
aforesaid Preston & Wilcox, for a con- 
sideration, to bear their burdens with 
them. 

It is needless to say that we did not 
find ourselves overwhelmed with the bur- 





dens thus rudely cast upon us, for few 
were the clients that. had entered our 
office prior to the afternoon when my 
partner addressed to me the foregoing 
question. Fortunately we were both 
rather optimistic in our dispositions, and 
consequently we did not allow our busi- 
ness prospects, or rather our lack of such 
prospects, to weigh very heavily upon 
our minds. I suppose that our combined 
cash capital could not have exceeded 
twenty-five dollars at that time, and both 
of us depended for our daily bread solely 
upon the meager fees we received for the 
unimportant cases intrusted to our care. 
But so unconquerable were the hopes 
that ‘‘sprang eternal’’ in our breasts, 
that it was with the liveliest countenance 
imaginable that I withdrew my gaze from 
the portrait of Chief Justice Marshall, 
which formed the sole ornament of our 
modest office, and directed my attention 
to the forthcoming revelation of my in- 
terlocutor. 

‘*Can’t imagine, 1’m sure, Harry. 
Somebody with a case ?”’ 

‘« A case for Keely Institute, perhaps. 
Do you remember Draper? ’’ 

‘Draper! Jack Draper? Why, of 
course! You don’t mean to say that 
Draper has taken to drinking !’”’ 

‘*It looked very much that way, Alf. 
When I saw him he was being helped 
into a patrol wagon, and it was requiring 
a great deal of help to get him into it.’’ 

For a moment I sat fairly overpowered 
with the force of this announcement. 
Poor Jack Draper! Involuntarily my 
mind ran back to our college days when 
Jack Draper was by far the most bril- 
liant of a large and promising class. 
The only son of wealthy parents ; hand- 
some in form and feature; brilliant in 
intellect ; he seemed to Jack nothing of 
what was required to place him in the 
front rank of whatever calling he might 
choose to pursue. True, he had been 
somewhat convivial at times, but no ore 
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seemed to notice an occasional lingering 
over the wineglass. 

He had graduated a year after Harry 
and I had entered, and had entered upon 
his profession with the fondest hopes and 
the most battering prospects. Occasion- 
ally, reports had been received at college 
of his success on one of the metropolitan 
dailies, but gradually we had lost track 
of him, and this sudden and terrible 
announcement was the first news I had 
had of him for several years. 

The recollection of Jack Draper awak- 
ened other memories of college days, and 
for a time we set in silence, each busy 
with his own thought. The entrance of 
a gentleman for whom we had been doing 
some business, aroused us 
revery and for the time the subject was 
forgotten. 

A day or two later, I chanced to meet 
a gentleman who had been a classmate 
of Draper’s and of whom I inquired as to 
Jack’s history since his graduation. 

‘‘ Well, yes;’’ he replied in answer 
to my inquiry. ‘‘ I know something of 
what Draper has been doing. “You re- 
member that he began writing for the 
Times as soon as he left college. Fora 
time he succeeded remarkably well, and 
every indication pointed to a brilliant 
and successful journalistic career. I used 
to meet him quite often in the course of 
his duties, and he spoke enthusiastically 
and hopefully as to his prospects. His 
articles attracted great attention and 
favorable comment, and at one time he 
was appointed London correspondent to 
the Zimes, a position only occupied by 
the most talented journalists. 

‘‘T was delighted when I heard of 
Jack’s good fortune, and was eager for 
our next meeting, when I might con- 
gratulate him upon his success. Imagine 
my surprise when I learned, a day or two 
later, that he had declined the proffered 
position and had chosen to remain in the 
city in a position of smaller salary and 
much less distinction. 

‘« Shortly afterward I learned the cause 
of this unprecedented conduct. It was 
the same old story—a woman had crossed 
his path. Jack was deeply and desper- 
ately in love. For a time his suit pros- 

~pered well, and it was on her account 
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that Draper was unwilling to go abroad. 
I didn’t wonder at Jack’s devotion, for 
sh> was certainly a lovely girl. She be- 
longed to one of the oldest and most 
respected, if not the wealthiest families 
in the city, was beautiful and accom- 
plished, and Jack wasn’t the first man 
who had lost his head over her, by any 
means. 

‘¢ At first, as I said, he seemed about 
to be rewarded for his devotion to her, 
but after one unfortunate occasion, when 
Jack -had drank too freely at a wine sup- 
per given by the editorial staff of one of 
the city papers, and she heard of it, his 
visits were no longer encouraged, and 
not long afterward, society was startled 
by the announcement of her engagement 
to a Chicago gentleman, and six months 
later they were married. 

‘«Some people thought that she had 
been a little hasty in her dismissal of 
Draper, for he wasn’t in the habit of 
drinking to excess, and the Leader ban- 
quet was the first occasion on which he 
was known to be intoxicated. At any 
rate it proved to be the ruin of Jack, 
and from that day to this he has been 
going from bad to worse. A year after 
her wedding, Draper had become so dis- 
sipated that he lost his place on the 
Times, and since, he has been drifting 
about from place to place, obtaining oc- 
casional employment, only to lose it 
again on account of the negligence 
caused by his dissipation. Poor Draper! 
What a promising fellow he was !’’ 

The gentleman spoke with deep feel- 
ing, and the break in his voice and a 
suspicious moisture in his eyes betrayed 
his strong emotion. 

‘Do you know when he came to 
Hammondsville !’’ I asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

‘Only a few days ago, I believe. I 
understand that he is writing for the 
Argus, but I’m afraid he wont be able 
to keep his position long.’’ 

I related to my informer the incident 
Preston had witnessed a few days before. 
He seemed greatly shocked, and the look 
of pain upon his face deepened. 

‘IT never knew Draper to be under 
arrest before. As long as he remained 
in the city he had friends to take care of 
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him when he had gone too far. 
terrible! Jack Draper in police court 

He paused a moment, and then, as if 
an idea had struck him, suddenly turned 
to me and resumed. ‘‘ Wilcox, I be- 
lieve I'll go and find him. I may not 
be able to do him any good, but I’m sure 
I can’t do him any harm. What do you 
say ?”’ 

I readily expressed my approval of his 
plan, and after a few moments of farther 
conversation on the subject, we parted. 

The next afternoon, as I suddenly 
turned a corner on my way to my Office, 
I came face to face with Jack Draper. 
He looked very much as he had when I 
saw him last, although the effect of his 
dissipation was apparent in his face. 
was carefully and fastidiously attired, and 
as I halted to speak to him, I observed 
that he was perfectly sober. AsI grasped 
his hand, I detected that peculiar ner- 
vousness which follows a sudden inter- 
ruption of habitual indulgence in intoxi- 
cants. 

‘« I’m delighted to see you, Draper,’’ 
was my salutation, which I endeavored 
to make as cordialas possible, ‘‘ I believe 
I haven’t seen you since you left 
school.’’ 

‘‘You are very kind, Wilcox; very 
kind, indeed; but I’m afraid very few 
of the boys would be glad to see me any 
more.”’ 

He spoke like a man who realized his 
degradation and knew that his old 
position of popularity and esteem was 
gone. 

‘It would be no use to dissemble, 
Draper,’’ I answered, ‘‘so I wont pre- 
tend not to know what you mean. But 
Iam sure you are mistaken. I’m sure 
that any of the boys would be just as glad 
to see you as I am.”’ 

‘‘No, Wilcox,’’ he replied, sadly, 
‘*the time for that is past. There was a 
time when I felt sure of my position ; 
when I respected myself and realized that 
I had the respect of those around me. 
There was a time when I could hold up 
my head anywhere, and had the con- 
sciousness of an honorable life and a re- 
spected name. But it’s all gone. My 
old friends don’t recognize me any more; 
my family are ashamed that I belong to 
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them. I have nothing to look back upon 
without shame and remorse ; nothing to 
anticipate without despair. I can’t blame 
anyone but myself—everybody encour- 
aged me as long as I was worthy of any 
recognition, but I’ve gone so far now 
that there is nothing for me but to wait 
for death to end my wrecked, wasted 
life.’’ 

His voice trembled as he referred to 
his past and its prospects, but he smiled 
drearily and turned as if to passon. I 
held out my hand and detained him. 

‘¢ Draper,’’ I said, solemnly, ‘‘ I wish 
I knew just what to say to you. I’m 
sorry to see you so despondent—sorrier 
than I can tell. It isn’t too late to try 
again. You still have your talents- and 
your education. Your condition is bet- 
ter than it might be. You are not a 
criminal ; you have injured nobody but 
yourself. Take courage, Jack! Forget 
the last few years and remember the days 
when you were making your name famous 
and your influence felt. Make up your 
mind to win back your old place again 
and in a year or two you'll retrieve your- 
self.’’ 

‘“*It’s too late, Alf, too late. God 
knows I realize how my life has been 
wasted. I know I must answer to him 
for the talents I have buried ; but I can’t 
live the past over again. Don’t think I 
can’t appreciate your good wishes, but 
it’s no use. I’ve got on the wrong track 
somehow, and now I can’t get back 
again.’’ 

I saw that his frame of mind was such 
that it would be useless to argue with him 
farther, so I turned the conversation to 
other topics, and a few minutes later 
we separated. 

Three years elapsed before I saw him 
again. The efforts of the gentleman who 
had expressed his determination of seeing 
Draper and making an attempt to save 
him, were not unavailing. After some 
persuasion, Jack was induced to return 
to Chicago, his home prior to entering 
college, where he obtained employment 
on one of the papers. The man who had 
succeeded in inducing him to return to 
the city, had some influence there, and 
it was through him that Draper obtained 
his place. Through him I learned occé? 
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sionally of Jack’s success, and the grad- 
ual return of his former influence. It was 
not without a struggle that he consented 
to return and face his former friends, who 
had known of his downfall. When he 
finally determined to do so, it was with 
the most solemn promises of immediate 
reformation and future rectitude. 

Three years passed by, and although 
Draper succeeded in keeping himself free 
from his old vice, and in winning back, 
in a measure, his former position in his 
profession, the wound his affections had 
sustained seemed incurable. Occasion- 
ally he met, in society, the lady whom 
he had loved so ardently, but he always 
endeavored to avoid her, not because of 
resentment, but because he seemed to 
feel that he never could regain her re- 
spect, which he had forfeited by his 
fall. 

There was one, however, who suc- 
ceeded in winning what remained of 
Jack’s crushed affection. Two years 
after her marriage, a daughter had been 
born to Mrs. Stone, and she was now a 
bright little fairy about three years old— 
just such a child as attaches itself most 
strongly to the affections of those about 
it. In the course of his duties, Jack 
very frequently passed the house in which 
his old sweetheart lived, and although he 
never entered the house, by some chance 
he came to know little Ethel, and from 
that time she seemed to become as dear to 
Jack Draper as though she had been his 
own child. His pent-up passion for his 
lost love seemed to lose some of its help- 
lessness, and the same affection that had 
bound him to the mother, now bound 
him to her child. 

It was a partial fulfillment of the law 
of compensation ; for though he never 
lost his old passion, his broken spirits 
seemed to revive under the sunny influ- 
ence of the child’s sweet disposition. 
Many a time Mrs. Stone gazed from her 
window as Jack paused to kiss the little 
girl, and her eyes filled with tears as she 
realized that it was because the child was 
hers that Draper had come to love it as 
he did. He never knew that his attach- 


ment to little Ethel was noticed; never 
knew the pang that shot through that 
mother’s 


heart, as she observed the 
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severity of the wound she had unwit- 
tingly given. 

So it continued all through the sum- 
mer; Jack never passed without gazing 
across the lawn to see if Ethel were there 
and she never failed to run to meet him 
whenever she saw his approach. During 
all this time Draper continued to rise 
again in his profession, and at no time 
did his old vice give any sign of return- 
ing again. 

In the meantime, fortune had begun 
to smile upon the firm of Preston & 
Wilcox. After the probationary period 
that all young attorneys are obliged to 
endure before the advent of their fortune, 
Harry and I seemed finally on the high- 
way to success. We had been retained 
as associate counsel on a case involving 
the validity of a will of some import- 
ance, but the day preceding the trial, 
the senior attorney, a lawyer of great 
learning and experience, was suddenly 
stricken with paralysis. It was too late 
to retain other counsel; the attorneys 
for the plaintiff were unwilling to con- 
sent to a postponement ; and Harry and 
I were obliged to enter court unassisted 
and alone. Although inexperienced and 
distrustful of ourselves, we had given the 
case careful study, and when Harry arose 
to make the opening statement to the 
court, he did so with the grounds of de- 
fense clearly outlined in his mind and 
with perfect confidence in the justice of 
his cause. 

After a trial lasting several days, the 
arguments were finished and the case 
submitted to the court. Only an attor- 
ney who has passed through a similar 
experience, can imagine our suspense 
and anxiety during the time the court 
held the case under advisement. But all 
periods of suspense reach their conclu- 
sion, and so did this. While the deci- 
sion of the court was being announced, 
Harry and I sat inside the bar with very 
much the same emotions as I imagine 
would sway a prisoner on trial for his 
life. But when the decision was fin- 
ished ; when we realized that we had 
won ; when attorneys of age and expe- 
rience took us by the hand and congrat- 
ulated us upon our success, we walked 
from the court-room with the feeling 


























that we had been vindicated indeed. To 
add to our triumph, the press had given 
considerable attention to the case, and 
when the decision was announced, the 
daily papers contained the most gratify- 
ing comments upon “‘ the promising and 
laudable efforts of two of our young attor- 
neys.”’ 

After this success our practice greatly 
increased and we were intrusted with 
cases of a higher order. Matters con- 
nected with one of these cases demanded 
that one of us should make a visit to 
Chicago, and it was in consequence of 
this that I found myself en route to that 
city three years after my former conver- 
sation with Jack Draper. Although I 
had often thought of our last meeting, 
and wondered how Jack was succeeding, 
I had heard nothing of him for nearly a 
year previous to this visit to the city. 
Consequently, it was with the greatest 
pleasure that on the afternoon following 
my arrival, I met him among the throngs 
that day after day elbow and jostle each 
other on Madison street. 

He greeted me cordially and without 
manifesting any of that want of seif-re- 
spect that had been so characteristic of 
our previous interview. He insisted that 
I should accompany him to his club, and 
after dinner we passed an hour or two in 
conversation on general topics and in 
reminiscences of college days. No refer- 
ence was made during that time to his 
life during the period of his unfortunate 
dissipation, although I knew that it could 
not fail to occur to him repeatedly. But 
when I finally arose to go to my hotel, 
Draper grasped my hand in parting and 
said, ‘‘Well, Wilcox, I suppose you 
know how I happened to return to Chi- 
cago. I’ve wanted for a long time to 
thank you for the encouragement you 
gave me the last time we met, but I pre- 
ferred waiting until I could see you per- 
sonally, to speak to you of it. It wasa 
hard thing for me to do to come back 
again and face all those who knew of my 
fall, but I’m glad now that I did it. 
Sometimes I have a tough struggle to stick 
to my resolutions, but somehow I’ve 
managed to do it thus far. I know that 
I've regained my old position, but I 
can’t feel that the past can ever be 
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blotted out. 
man makes a mistake once, it takes a long 
time for him to retrieve himself.’’ 

Never before had I fully realized what 
a refined and sensitive nature Jack Draper 


I tell you, Alf, when a 


possessed. I saw that the memory of his 
former disgrace followed him continually, 
and seemed a perpetual barrier between 
him and the attainment of his highest 
ambition. 

Aftet a few minutes I took my leave. 
Jack explained that he was to respond to 
a toast ata banquet that evening, and 
consequently could not accompany me 
to my hotel, and after sending his re- 
gards to the gentleman who had assisted 
him in recovering his lost ground, he 
bade me good-bye. 

My business kept me in Chicago for 
several days. I saw no more of Draper, 
but so firmly did he seem to adhere to 
the resolutions he had made on leaving 
Hammondsville, that I had the utmost 
confidence in his future. Imagine my 
surprise and pain, therefore, when on 
looking over the morning paper at break- 
fast, on the second day following my 
conversation with Jack, I came upon the 
following item : 

‘‘ Among the prisoners arraigned at 
the X_ street police station yesterday 
morning was Mr. John S. Draper, of the 
editgrial staff of one of the city dailies. 
Mr. Draper has a peculiarly sad history. 
Some years ago he was addicted to the 
excessive use of intoxicants, and fell so 
rapidly that he lost the position he 
then held. After a time he determined 
to reform, and from that day to this he 
has been steadily regaining the ground 
he had lost. Night before last he at- 
tended the banquet of the Press Club and 
unfortunately, his old appetite proved 
too strong for him. Bewildered by the 
effects of the wine, he was unable to find 
his way home, and was arrested and 
taken to the Xstreet station. When rec- 
ognized this morning he was dismissed 
with a nominal fine. ‘The case is a par- 
ticularly sad one, as Mr. Draper is one 
of the most talented of our city journal- 
ists and a man of the greatest promise.’’ 

My first feeling was indignation that a 
newspaper of such high standing should 
seize such an opportunity to herald to the 
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world the disgrace of a member of a rival 
journalistic staff, but the feeling rapidly 
gave place to one of profound sorrow. 
My first impulse was to go to Jack and 
endeavor to induce him to make another 
attempt at reformation, for something 
told me that this cruel news item was all 
that would be required to start him again 
on the downward path. A_ second 
thought, however, convinced me that, at 
that time, such a course would only add 
to his sense of humiliation, and I re- 
flected, too, that he had other friends, 
more intimate, and vastly more influen- 
tial, who would at once hasten to his aid. 
I therefore contented myself with crush- 
ing the-obnoxious sheet in my hand, and 
partaking of such food as my appetite, 
dulled by the sudden shock, demanded. 

Later in the day I called upon the 
managing editor of Jack’s paper, and 
representing myself as an old classmate 
of Draper’s, held a short conversation 
with him upon the matter. He informed 
me that Draper had not appeared at the 
office since the night of his fatal mistake, 
but assured me that unless Jack continued 
in this course, his position would be still 
open to him. He added, however, that 
he feared that the disgrace that the an- 
nouncement of his fall would bring upon 
him would be more than Jack’s sensitive 
nature could endure. ‘The tenor of his 
remarks was such, coupled with my own 
knowledge of Jack’s disposition, that I 
left the office dispirited and disheartened, 
with the vague feeling that Jack Draper’s 
days of honor and influence had gone 
forever. 

My unpropitious expectation proved 
well founded, but the consummation was 
not such as I had reason to expect. I 
expected that Draper would relapse again 
into his old life, gradually sinking from 
depth to depth until death should finally 
come to his relief, as it is continually 
coming to thousands just such as he. I 
was prepared to hear of his immediate 
return to his old life of dissipation and 
his speedy and complete degradation. 
But I was not prepared for the tragic and 
sudden event which was impending, even 
as I read that dreadful announcement. 
But to-day, as I look back and think of 
the misery there would have been for 
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Jack Draper in the short but awful future 
I was dreading would be his, I believe 
that it was best as it was; that the hero- 
ism he displayed in his sudden departure 
almost compensated for the one misstep 
preceding it. 

The evening of the day following my 
interview with the editor, I had returned 
to my room early, expecting to leave the 
city early the following morning. I was 
sitting at my window, watching the dark- 
ness settle down upon the busy city and 
the flashing lights one by one appearing 
like jewels on a sombre background. 
Plunged in a twilight revery, such as 
engages one most strongly when about to 
depart from a strange place, with no ex- 
pectation of an early return, I was sud- 
denly aroused by a knock at my door. 
I opened it and confronted the bell-boy, 
accompanied by a policeman. It was 
the latter who spoke. 

‘¢ Are you Mr. Wilcox ?”’ 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘« There is a gentleman at the —th street 
station, sir, who was hurt this evening 
by acable car. He can’t last very long, 
I’m afraid, and he has asked for you.’’ 

I seized my hat, and we left the hotel 
at once. No need to ask who it was. 
There was no one in Chicago who could 
have known my whereabouts, much less 
have cared to send for me at such a time. 
No one—but him. 

Five minutes later I entered the room 
where Jack Draper lay dying. A sur- 
geon was bending over him as I ap- 
proached, but he arose and shook his 
head in answer to the question in my 
face. It was not until afterward that | 
learned how he met with the accident. 
Early that evening, Draper, in a state of 
partial intoxication, was passing the place 
where he had so often paused to greet 
little Ethel Stone. Through some inat- 
tention on the part of the servant whose 
duty it was to watch over the child as 
she played, Ethel had gone through the 
open gate and was attempting to cross 
the street, just as a cable car was ap- 
proaching at full speed. Draper saw her 
danger, and the shock seemed to sober 
him in an instant. He sprang forward 
just as Ethel stepped upon the track, 
intending to rush across the track in 























front of the approaching car and carry 
the child with him as he ran. He 
grasped her, but at that instant his foot 
slipped and he fell, but his presence of 
mind was such that he tossed her aside 
just as the car struck him. Ethel es- 
caped unhurt, but when an ambulance 
arrived, and Jack was lifted into it, the 
surgeon who had been summoned realized 
that his injuries were mortal. 

I stooped over the crushed and man- 
gled form and took the limp, helpless hand 
in mine. His eyes were closed and they 
said his mind was wandering, but when I 
spoke his name his eyes opened and 
something like a smile passed across his 
face. 

‘‘Tt’s my last assignment, Wilcox,’’ 
he murmured, feebly, ‘‘ but it’s better as 
it is. I wanted to see you before I died 


and take your hand once more. I couldn’t ~ 


have been of any use if I had stayed and 
I’m willing to die for—Ethel.’’ 
His voice grew fainter and the effort 
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of speaking seemed to exhaust him. For 
some moments he lay motionless, and I 
felt his hand growing colder. 

‘¢ Have you any word to send, Jack ?”’ 
I asked, as his eyes opened again. 

** Nothing, Alf, but this. Tell Evans 
he did the best he could for me. It was 
all—my—fault. Good-bye, Alf, God 
bless you.”’ 

His eyes closed again and he muttered 
incoherently. Suddenly he struggled to 
rise, and his eyes brightened. He car- 
ried his uninjured hand to his breast and 
with a convulsive movement drew forth 
a photograph, stained with his life blood. 
He stretched it out to me and sank back 
exhausted, but I saw that his lips were 
moving. I bent over him again. 

‘«Give it—to—her—Alf. Tell her— 
I—died—for her.”’ 

The effort was too much for his en- 
feebled body. One spasmodic shudder, 
and the bleeding form was still. The 
spirit of Jack Draper had fled away. 
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BY KATE P. 


BABCOCK. 


SIMPLE little love song, 
A Sung by one I know, 
Whispered all the night long 
In my room below. 


Now I hear her humming, 
Now she louder sings ; 
On the window strumming 
With her dainty wings. 


Just a tiny insect, 
Such as summer brings ; 
And she loves me dearly— 


But where she kisses, stings. 











ONE TWENTIETH OF MAY, 


BY ELLEN W. WYCOFF (MARY WILSON). 


OTHER, do you reckon I'll 

have to give it <M ki 
Bessy set the iron down with a 
little sharp clink, and threw a sheet over 
the white dress she had been ironing 
with so much care. 

‘« Well,’’ said her mother, rubbing 
the shirt front to remove the last wrinkle, 
‘« Sickness is sickness, and kiss is kiss, 
and duty is duty, and your Pa haint the 
man to set such things aside.’’ 

‘¢Oh, I wish he would. I wish he 
wasn’t such a good man. I wish he’d 
go to Charlotte in spite of everything !”’ 

‘¢ Elizabeth Smith! What sorter talk 
is that? Now don’t let me hear any 
more such chat ; and you a church mem- 
ber at that.’’ 

Bessy’s mother glared at her in horror. 
Bessy dropped into a chair and began to 
cry. 

‘‘I could give it all up but the fire- 
works. I can’¢ give that up. And Sen- 
ator Vance—oh, I did want to see him 
just once, and he is to speak, and they 
are to have him the fireworks, and there 
are to be chrysanthemums all in fire, and 
rockets and things; and I want to go so 
badly !”’ 

Bessy’s mother felt very sorry for the 
child. Indeed, Bessy’s disappointment 
hurt her as much as it did the girl. 
Bessy’s tears fell thick and fast on the 
pretty white dress that lay limp and 
damp on the ironing-table. Her mother 
finished the shirt and hung it in the sun 
on the piazza. As she stood here, care- 
fully straightening out the sleeves, a 
little smile crept about her withered lips. 

‘« Bessy,’’ she called, ‘‘ don’t set there 
mussin’ up that white dress ; make ’aste 
and iron it and then run over and see if 
Miss Penny haint agoin’ to Charlotte 
to-morrow. If she is, why can’t you go 
along ?”’ 

Bessy was soon busy with the tucks 
again. 

‘It’s ironing just lovely, Ma. 
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I be- 


lieve I shall look real nice. 
we think of Miss Penny before.’? When 
the dress was finished Bessy tied on her 
sunbonnet and ran down the road to Miss 
Penny’s. It was a lovely old place at 
all times, but now it was a wonder of 
beauty, a very picture of roses. There 
was an arch over the gate and now it was 
a mass of pink and white roses. Great 
wreaths of them hung about the windows 
and the long piazza was smothered in 
them. There were great oak trees stretch- 
ing friendly arms over the old house, 
but the roses seemed to love the cool 
shadows. Once Bessy had heard the 
minister say: ‘‘ Miss Penny’s roses bloom 
in spite of shadows.’’ And Miss Penny 
had flushed a little, and Bessy was almost 
sure she had seen tears in her eyes. The 
girl wondered what was in that common- 
place remark to make anyone cry. 

Now, the place was very still. Butter- 
flies glided through the rose-scented air. 
Humming birds poised above the sweet- 
scented roses, and bees hummed over 
the white-clover blossoms. 

The front door stood open and Miss 
Penny was reading in the cool hall. 

‘Come in, Bessy. Why, how flushed 
you are. Did you walk so fast !’’ 

Miss Penny set a rocking chair out of 
the draught and put the girl into it. 

‘* I’m glad to see you, for, to tell you 
the truth, I was just getting sleepy right 
here over a new magazine! So I needed 
you.”’ 

** Maybe you ought to have gone to 
sleep ’’ Bessy said. 

**Oh, no. I was only lazy, not tired, 
for this hasn’t been a busy day. I really 
have done nothing worth speaking of. 
To be sure there was the ride around 
the farm this morning, but that is all.’’ 

‘*Miss Penny, I must tell you why I 
came. I want to go to Charlotte to- 
morrow. I never have been to a twen- 
tieth in all my life, and Pa promised me, 
and now Uncle Sam is sick and I can’t 


Why didn’t 




















go,’’ and Bessy in spite of herself, began 
to cry. 

‘¢ Why, how would you like to go with 
me?’’ Miss Penny asked. Dear Miss 
Penny. She hadn’t even thought of the 
‘¢ First Declaration of Independence ’’ 
which one of her ancestors had signed in 
Charlotte, N. C., May 20,1775. And 
the notion of going to the annual cele- 
bration came to her with the thought that 
this little girl wanted to go. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Penny, may I? Shall I 
see Our Vance after all; and the fire 


works. I’m _so glad. Am I really 
going ?”’ 
‘‘ Certainly. I'll come by after you, 


and, since I think of it, tell your mother 
I'll take you to the hotel, so she need 
not prepare a lunch, and we won’t come 
back till the next day. I never liked 
that late train.’’ 

Bessy went home with her heart full of 
joy, and her arms full of roses. 

Miss Penny sat quietly watching her 
down the road. ‘‘I hope I shall not 
get sorry for it,’’ she said. ‘‘ The bees 
may swarm, and Fluff is almost sure so 
come off with those partridge cochens, 
and Mr. Sikes will bring the Jersey cow, 
and Martha is coming to make the upper 
bedrooms ready for the boarders, but 
I’ll go anyhow. The child’s face touched 
me. I was young once.’’ And then 
Miss Penny’s face grew sad, and her 
sweet mouth trembled a little, for she 
hadn’t been a very happy girl. She was 
just about as old as Bessy when a great 
disappointment came to her. Charlie 
had gone away to work, and after a 
while he wrote her that he was going to 
marry his employer’s daughter. To be 
sure he had never been engaged to Miss 
Penny, but she had thought—well, never 
mind what. She had never gotten over 
the old dream, and now when she was no 
longer young the thought of it saddened 
her. 

The morning came at last, and Bessy 
was seated beside Miss Penny in the cars. 

‘< It will be nicer than going with Pa,”’ 
she said, her eyes shining. 

Charlotte seemed a very large city to 
Bessy. She could hardly believe that 
New York itself was grander; and Miss 
Penny enjoyed the girl’s pleasure. 


’ 


ONE TWENTIETH OF MAY. 
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‘‘You’ll show me Senator Vance, 
won’t you, Miss Penny? I’m afraid I 
sha’n’t know him by the picture at 
home.’’ 

‘*I think you will,’’ Miss Penny said, 
and as she spoke there was a little stir at 
the door, and a great shout filled the 
auditorium. Bessy trembled with de- 
light, and her eyes grew dark as she fixed 
them on the’grand face of the man who 
walked quietly toward the rostrum. - ‘‘I 
know him,’’ she whispered; ‘‘it is 
Senator Vance.’’ 

Miss Penny nodded. ‘‘ You area real 
North Carolinian, litthe woman,’’ an old 
man said, leaning over toward Bessy. 
** You can tell ’em by their worship of 
Zeb. Vance; they all do it.’’ 

Miss Penny smiled, and Bessy won- 
dered why the old man’s eyes shone so. 
And then the great statesman stood be- 
fore them, and Bessy lost herself. 

Oh, what a day it was! She would 
never, so long as she lived, forget the 
dinner at the hotel ; and she wondered 
how Miss Penny could go through it all 
so quietly, just for all the world as if 
she’d been at home. And then night 
came with the fireworks. Bessy fairly 
screamed with delight, and Miss Penny 
felt that she had lost nothing even if the 
bees did swarm and go away, and if 
Fluff should ‘‘ come off’’ with her blue- 
blooded babies like any common hen 
with the most plebeian brood. 

Mr. Sikes and Martha might well 
afford to suffer some disappointment if 
by doing so such happiness as this could 
be brought to a fellow mortal. The 
people were going home, many of them 
tired and cross, when Miss Penny started 
at the sound of a shrill, agonized scream. 

**Some one is hurt, Bessy. Those 
horses—ah, there !’’ 

Miss Penny gently unclasped Bessy’s 
hands from her arm. ‘‘ Keep close to 
me, dear, but do not hold me. See, 
there are only men about that child; I 
must do what I can.’’ 

The men fall back as she went for- 
ward. The light of many lanterns fell 
on the pale upturned face of a young 
girl. Miss Penny knelt beside her and 


helped the doctor in his efforts to restore 
consciousness. 
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Beside the doctor knelt another man, 
and Miss Penny knew he was the girl’s 
father. 

‘Is she hurt—is she ?’’ he was saying. 

Somehow Miss Penny felt no surprise 
as she recognized his voice. 

‘¢She has opened her eyes, Charlie,’’ 
Miss Penny said quietly. 

‘The man looked at the woman who 
was chafing his daughter’s hands. 

‘‘T am glad you are here, Penny,’’ 
was all he said. Later, at the hotel, she 
found the girl only slightly injured. 
Bessy was lying wide awake when Miss 
Penny came in. 


‘‘T came here to make you happy, 
Bessy, but I’ve found my own happiness 
when I thought it was lost forever,’’ she 
said. And that was how it happened 
that Charlie Allen came to Miss Penny’s 
farm with his daughter one bright summer 
day, and the minister who had spoken 
those common-place words about Miss 
Penny’s roses married them. Charlie 
Allen’s daughter whispered to Bessy, ‘I 
know I shal! love her as Idid my own 
mother,’’ and Miss Penny kissed Bessy 
and said, with a really pretty blush, 
‘«]’m not sorry I went with you ‘to the 
Twentieth,’ Bessy.’’ 


PAUEINE’S STORY. 


BY NELLY HART 


WOODWORTH. 


NVITED to tea by my friend, Mrs. E, 

At the specified hour I repaired to her dwelling, 
When her dear little girl with her hair all acurl, 
And so sweet that the roses might envy her sweetness, 
Came into the room robed in wondrous completeness, 
And this was the story the darling was telling : 


O those wonderful tones as she said ‘‘ Mrs. Jones,’’ 
(The mildest and gentlest and smoothest of voices) 

‘¢ Our chicken is dead, we have cut off his head,’’ 
And she sighed very softly and straightway I caught her 
And hugged to my heart, Mrs. E’s little daughter. 


‘* Was he naughty ?.”’ I cried, ‘‘ that chicken that died ; 
So badly behaved that you couldn’t endure him ? 
Did he cackle and crow in the morning, you know, 
And wake up Mamma, that you killed him to cure him?’’ 


Then she looked in my eyes with such charming surprise— 
Compassionate pity for ignorant questions ; 
Enlightened me then with still further suggestions 
Regarding the fate that came swiftly to meet him. 

‘Why, no,’’ said the baby, ‘‘ we killed him to eat him! ”’ 


‘« Did he prove to be good ?’ 


’ said the sweet little elf, 


‘« Why we saved him for you; wait and see for yourself! ’’ 
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BY LUCRETIA CLARK. 


R. DONALD LIVINGSTON sat 

in his elegantly appointed office 

one morning, studying into a 

peculiarly puzzling case, when he heard 

the sharp ring of the telephone. His 

sister Anne proved to beat the other end 
of it. 

‘‘Do come up at once, Don,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ Mother has a letter from Jack, 
and she’s in a terrible way, I can do 
nothing with her.’’ 

I’ll start at once, be there within halt 
an hour. 

‘¢ All right.”’ 

‘¢ All right.’’ 

While the doctor is making his way 
home, let me give you some idea of the 
family to which he belongs. The Liv- 
ingstons are patrician to their finger-tips, 
descended from a line which could be 
traced back to the crusades, with fair 
women and brave men all along the way, 
and with sufficient wealth to purchase 
the outward appurtenances of rank and 
station. The American branch of the 
family were not a whit behind their Eng- 
lish ancestors. The family at present 
consisted of Mrs. Livingston, her two 
sons, Donald and John, and her daugh- 
ter Anne. Donald, the elder, was alto- 
gether, the idol of his mother’s eyes. He 
had all the instincts of his race clearly 
developed, and, as she was wont to say 
with pride was ‘‘such a thorough Liv- 
ingston.’’ Devoted to his profession, 
he had a suite of bachelor apartments 
adjoining his offices, that he might 
go and come at such hours as _ his 
work permitted, without disturbing the 
regular tenor of his mother’s house- 
hold. 

Anne, too, the youngest of the three, 
was nearly perfection in her mother’s 
opinion, and with reason, for a more 
high-bred, cultured, and charming young 
woman than Anne Livingston is seldom 
found ; but John was a thorn in the side 
of his aristocratic mother. He had in- 


herited a love of trade from ‘‘ Heaven 
knows where,’’ Mrs. Livingston was ac- 
customed to exclaim with a mixture of 
piety and profanity that was truly amus- 
ing. He had a seat in the stock ex- 
change, was interested in investments, 
and scorned the learned professions en- 
tirely. That he had nearly doubled the 
family fortune by his management, made 
no impression upon his mother. Jack 
was a sad trial to her from his earliest 
boyhood. He had been spending a 
month or so in Chicago, looking into 
some investments in western real estate 
which he had made through some agents 
there ; and it was from that city that the 
letter had been written which occa- 
sioned so much disturbance in the home 
circle. 

Donald found his mother and Anne 
in the library whither the letters were 
brought every morning. ‘The source of 
trouble lay on the table. Mrs. Living- 
ston was lying back in her chair seeking 
the aid of her handkerchief and her 
smelling bottle; and Anne, troubled, 
yet half amused, was trying to comfort 
her. 

‘¢ Well, well, mother, what’s the trou- 
ble now?’’ said Dr. Donald in_ his 
cheery tones. 

**Q, Donald, Jack is going to propose 
to a horrid western girl! I dare say her 
father is a butcher. All the men are 
butchers or pork packers in Chicago, are 
they not? To think of a Livingston 
marrying a butcher’s daughter! And 
such a zame, Donald, Bul// B-u-ll, not 
Buhl, nor Buell, Mary Bull, worse than 
any housemaid.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but mother, they are not even 
engaged yet, there’s no occasion for you 
to feel like this. Jack has been in love 
half a hundred times since he put on 
trousers, and it has never came to any- 
thing, nor will this. He has been out 
there less than six weeks.’’ 

‘«Six weeks to-day, my son, and he 
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was never so much in earnest before; 
read what he says.’’ 
The letter ran as follows: 


THE RICHELIEU, CHICAGO. 
Feb. 8, 189- 
DARLING MOTHER: 

Of course you are wondering why I am 
not at home, since the business which 
brought me here is satisfactorily settled. I 
will tell you. It was awfully lonely here at 
first, not knowing anyone nor having any- 
where to spend one’s evenings, and when a 
fellow I had become acquainted with offered 
to take me to call on some of his friends, I 
was only too glad to go. We went to a lot 
of houses where there were nice, friendly 
people. (‘‘ Nice, friendly people,’ groaned 
Mrs. Livingston, ‘I don’t suppose any of 
them know who their grandfather's were”’ ) ; 
but in no way remarkable, till one night I 
went with him to the home of a Mr. Bull. 
He has two daughters, Mary and Maggie. 
The older, Mary, is the most charming 
woman 1 ever met. She can’t be much over 
twenty, but no one would think of calling 
her a gird. She is studying medicine in the 
Woman's Hospital here, and is in the last 
year of her course. In short, I’m desper- 
ately in love with her, and I am not coming 
home till I have won from her a promise 
that she will be my wife, or—been rejected. 
So prepare your sweet, motherly soul for a 
daughter-in-law, dearest. You will be 
charmed-with Mary; and as Anne is to be 
married in the spring, it is all the better this 
happens just now. I hope to tell you in my 
next that I am the happiest man alive. If 
I can persuade her, I shall have a speedy 
wedding, and bring her on at once; but that 
I may not be able to manage. 

Lots of love to Anne and steady old Don. 
As ever Yours, 

JACK. 


‘‘This does look pretty serious, 
mother, Jack has evidently been caught 
by some black-eyed westerner of the 
milkmaid type. I shouldn’t have thought 
it of him with his clear head.’’ 

‘And a doctress, Donald, you never 
did approve of women doctors. A loud, 
strong-minded creatre, I dare say, and 
they may be married any day. John 
Schuyler Livingston to Mary Bull, only 
think of it!”’ 

‘««T see, I think I’ll run up to Chicago 
on to-night’s train; I can get there to 
breakfast with Jack, and I’ll see what I 
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can do. If he has made up his mind, 
opposition will only hurry matters along, 
but I’ll try to get a reprieve and bring 
him home.”’ 

**Yes, do. You always are such a 
comfort. Perhaps you can buy up the 
butcher or something; and that sweet 
Clara Walton ready to marry him any 
day he asks her, I know she is,’’ she 
added irrelevantly. 

‘©Q, mother! What an idea you have 
of your boy’s attractions,’’ laughed the 
doctor. 

‘‘T trust I know their worth better 
than they do themselves, my son,’’ she 
replied severely. 

The next morning as Mr. Jack was 
leisurely sauntering to the dining-room, - 
he was much astonished to meet his elder 
brother in the corridor. 

‘‘Well, of all things, Don, what 
brings you here? Is there a conclave of 
the medical fraternity in the city at 
present or an interesting case you want 
to study ?’’ 

‘« The latter, but give me some break- 
fast, Jack, before we discuss it.’’ Donald 
was too wise a strategist to try persua- 
sion on a man who had fasted fourteen 
hours. 

When they had come up again to 
Jack’s cheerful sitting-room, he settled 
himself comfortably before the grate and 
said: ‘* Now, what’s all this about your 
new sweetheart, Jack? The mother was 
so interested and excited over the matter 
that I thought I’d run up and catch a 
glimpse of my future sister.’’ 

«‘ You don’t mean to say you left Your 
den just to come up here and see Mary! 
Well, now, I call that uncommonly kind 
of you, my boy. You'll be charmed 
with her, just the girl to suit you, studied 
medicine, too.’’ 

‘‘Lucky you’re going to change her 
name; eh, Jack? Bull, it’s positively 
indecent.’”’ 

‘¢’Tis a beastly name, and no mistake, 
I remember I thought so too, before I 
knew her.’’ 

‘¢ Well, but Jack, how did you man- 
age to bring things to this pass so soon? 
Are you quite sure of the lady’s senti- 
ments ?”’ 


‘«No, hang it, I’m not. It seems to 





























me she’s a trifle too friendly and unem- 
barrassed and outspoken, a little too much 
on the elder sister plan, you know. 
Still, that may be-er-western style, I 
never knew any western girls before ; but 
it will go hard with me if I don’t suc- 
ceed. Howdid the mother take it?’’ 

‘¢ Well, of course, she would have pre- 
ferred an eastern girl, one of our own 
set you know. Candidly, Jack, you 
know her prejudices, I think it wont do 
to take your wife home. When Anne is 
married and gone, I can change my 
habits a bit and arrange to stay with her, 
and you can set up a new establish- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘What nonsense, old chap! You 
couldn’t leave your pills and powders 
over night, and people would be ringing 
the bell at all hours, night and day. She 
will come around all right, once the 
thing is over; that is one reason I want 
to have a speedy marriage.’’ 

‘¢ Well, but Jack are you not afraid of 
spoiling your chance with this Miss Bull 
by so much haste? Would it not be 
better to go quietly home now, leaving 
matters as they are, and then come out 
again, say next summer, and bring things 
to a crisis ?’’ 

I couldn’t do it, Don, this is serious. 
I want to know my fate before I leave ; 
if she don’t care for me now, or at least 
give me some little hope, she never 
will.’’ 

‘“‘You can best judge; now I’ll see 
about my luggage and get a room as near 
yours as possible. See you at dinner, 
per.aps not before. I must have a look 
at the hospitals now I’m here.’’ 

Once settled in his own quarters, 
Donald puzzled his brain sorely over the 
problem he had volunteered to solve. 
‘« There’s no doing anything with Jack,’’ 
he soliloquized, ‘‘ he’s hard hit, my only 
hope is in the girl. She'll have him fast 
enough and glad to get him; any girl 
might think herself lucky to get Jack. 
I wonder if I could create a diversion in 
my own favor. I am no lady’s man, but 
I’m fairly good looking, comfortably 
rich, and a doctor, if she really cares for 
medicine that ought to count. I believe 
I'll try. Win her away from Jack, and 
then drop her! That’sa pretty thing to 
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do, noblesse oblige, indeed; but Jack 
must be saved at any cost. Stupid busi- 
ness, the whole of it.’’ 

That evening Jack escorted him to the 
house of his inamorita and introduced 
him with pardonable pride as ‘‘ my 
brother Donald.’’ ‘The doctor felt that 
he had met more than his match, the 
moment he set eyes on Miss Bull. A 
tall, fair young woman, with frank, fear- 
less brown eyes that seemed to read you 
through and through. She was not 
beautiful, but she was certainly fine look- 
ing and very charming and attractive. 
Her voice and manners were as cultured 
and refined, and her toilet as irreproach- 
able as were Anne’s own. Jack had 
shown good taste, but that made the 
matter all the harder to deal with. 

He found, too, that he was not to be 
allowed to carry out the program he had 
planned for himself. Miss Maggie was 
a smaller edition of her sister, less stately 
but even more entertaning. Donald 
wondered it was not she who had made 
the conquest of his brother’s heart. She 
seemed determined to monopolize the 
new-comer. He fancied once or twice 
that she was quizzing him, then conclu- 
ded that he must be mistaken. No 
doubt she wants to get even with her 
sister and catch the other brother, he 
thought. Whatever the cause, he found 
at the close of the evening that he had 
not talked more than ten minutes with 
Miss Bull. ‘The rest of the time he had 
spent in conversation with an elderly 
aunt who acted as chaperone, and~in 
merry chat with Miss Maggie. This did 
not suit him at all; he had not come all 
the way from New York to be beaten at 
his own game by a brown-eyed girl of 
eighteen. 

The next night, he had better success; 
he engaged Miss Bull in a spirited argu- 
ment on the subject of women as physi- 
cians. He was delighted with her clear 
arguments, sound logic and unmistakable 
love for her chosen profession. He felt 
himself rapidly losing ground ; floundered 
in what he intended to be a final crusher, 
at which point Miss Maggie chimed in 
with 
«« A man, convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.”” 
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Then music interrupted their conver- 
sation; and while Donald turned the 
leaves for Miss Maggie and listened to 
her wonderful contralto voice, he forgot 
to notice what Jack and Miss Bull were 
about. 

Really, he said to himself, Maggie 
Bull was a perfect little witch ; she was 
charming, yet he never could quite rid 
himself of the idea that she was laughing 
at him. 

Two weeks later matters were still in 
this uncertain state, and Dr. Donald was 
getting very impatient to return to his 
beloved office. He was disgusted with 
Jack, angry at the failure of his plans, 
and vexed with himself to find how very 
agreeable he found Miss Maggie’s so- 
ciety. Not that there was any danger 
of Azs being caught. Not he! He would 
die sooner than marry a western girl by 
the name of Maggie Bull; but he wished 
for all that, that Jack had not brought 
him out here on this fool’s errand. 

They were going to a theatre party 
that night, and Jack had confided to him 
to know his fate on that occasion. He 
was so fortunate as to secure Miss Bull 
in the general pairing off ; but Donald was 
furious with himself for feeling annoyed 
that Miss Maggie was under the protec- 
tion of a blonde-haired Adonis, and that 
she wore white violets instead of the 
roses he had sent the two sisters that 
afternoon. He had in charge a dashing 
girl of pure western type to whom he 
devoted himself assiduously. 

Long after midnight, as he sat smok- 
ing in his rooms, Jack plunged into the 
apartment and said: ‘It’s all up with 
me, old fellow. I leave by the morning 
train!’ 

Two weeks before, Donald would have 
been overjoyed at such a prospect; but 
he felt a twinge of something very like 
regret, in spite of his waiting patients at 
the thought of no more pleasant meetings. 

‘* You are sure this is final, Jack ?”’ 
he said, sympathetically. 

‘¢ Much too final ; she made that clear 
enough. She does not intend to marry 
at all, going in for her profession heart 
and soul; doesn’t care for me anyway. 
Oh, yes, deuced final! I say, Don, I’m 
not going home. There’s a party of 
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young fellows going down to Mexico for 
a three months’ trip next week, and I’m 
going down to St. Louis to wait for 
them. I don’t care to face the mother 
and Anne just now.”’ 

‘*As you like, but don’t take it too 
much to heart ; you’ll find a sweet little 
wife somewhere yet, one to suit the 
mother better than this western M. D.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t talk about it, Don, I shall do 
nothing of the kind. I shall devote 
myself to business closer than ever. 
Good-bye; I take the early train.’’ 

‘Good-bye, old fellow, take care of 
yourself. ‘I shall go home at once, of 
course.”’ 

And so at that moment he believed, 
but when morning came he decided it 
would hardly be decent not to go to say 
good-bye to the Bulls. ‘They really had 
been most kind; and he owed Mary a 
debt of gratitude he could never repay. 
So he delayed his departure a day and 
went that evening to make his adieux. 
He saw Miss Maggie alone. 

«¢ Auntie is ill with a headache; and 
Mamie is cramming for an examination, 
and begged to be excused,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

‘«T called to say good-bye,’’ he said, 
a trifle awkwardly for the easy-mannered 
doctor. ‘‘I leave inthe morning. My 
brother has already gone, he—. Per- 
haps you know?’’ he added, discon- 
certed by the steady gaze of the brown 
eyes. 

‘‘T know nothing but what I ob- 
serve,’’ she said; ‘‘ but I have observed 
a good deal. I observed that your 
brother was greatly interested in Mamie, 
and I meant they should not be inter- 
fered with. I observed that you were 
afraid they might marry, and that you 
scorned the whole of us from Auntie to 
me.’’ 

Donald made a deprecating gesture. 

‘“‘Youdid. You were over-polite, but 
I saw it in your face the first night you 
came; and I hated you. I did not want 
Mamie to marry your brother ; but after 
you came I meant they should have fair 
play. I am sorry if it has caused him 
unhappiness; but you would not have 
felt the slightest compunction if my sis- 
ter had been made miserable.”’ 




















How lovely she looked in her anger! 
Donald felt a thrill as he looked at her. 
Deep down in his heart he knew that he 
loved her, though he would not have 
owned it to himself, much less to her. 

‘¢Tt is useless to argue with so charm- 
ing an opponent,’’ he said, smiling. 
‘‘Will you not forgive me in view of 
Jack’s defeat and my departure ?’”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘I suppose I am over- 
doing it, but I am easily ruffled where 
Mamie is concerned. If I promise to 
forgive you, will you tell me why you 
were so bitterly opposed to my sister as 
a possible wife for your brother ?’’ 

Donald flushed. ‘It was nothing 
personal, but we—that is, my mother 
had set her heart on some one else at 
home; and she hoped Jack would 
marry a—well—an eastern girl, you 
know.’”’ 

‘‘T thought so. We areas thoroughly 
eastern as you. We came here from 
Connecticut less than three years ago for 
business reasons of papa’s; and neither 
Mamie nor I had ever been west before. 
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But I like it here, and I shall be sorry to 
leave it.’’ 

‘¢ You are going back then?’’ a wild 
hope springing within him. 

She blushed quickly.‘ I spoke with- 
out thinking, but it does not matter. I 
am to be married in the spring to the 
gentleman with whom you saw me last 
night ; his home is in New Haven.’’ 

‘‘ Then let me add my congratulations 
to my farewells,’’ he said lightly, and his 
cali soon came to an end. 

Mrs. Livingston lived to see her 
chosen daughter-in-law installed as mis- 
tress of her stately home, and to gather 
Anne’s and Jack’s children about her 
knee; but she never knew that Jack, in 
his busiest hours in the counting-room, 
nor his merriest moods in his family 
circle, was never quite free from the 
memory of a pair of clear, brown eyes 
and the touch of a firm, cool hand; 
nor that a sweet contralto voice echoed 
ever through the heart of her first-born, 
whether he joined in social revel or stood 
by the bedside of the dying. 
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MAY 


DAY. 


BY CHARLES BLANCHARD. 


HO dreams has need of one to say— 
‘* Your dreams are of the Day, 

Your dreams are of the May, 

And they shall yet come true ; 

Love sends this word to you: 

Behold, all things are new!’’ 


O happy they whose loves survive ; 
Who loving once, still keep alive 
The music in the household hive ; 
And all sweet memories of Mays, 
With all bright things of other days, 
And all the little, loving ways. 


For they shall come at last and find 
The mountain to the sun inclined ; 
And all the hillsides freshly vined 
With sunshine where the treetops part, 
And May forever set apart 


For all who keep a loving heart. 











AMID THE 





HILLS. 


HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 


OWELL’S Valley lies in Virginia, 
P the Cumberland Chain on one 
hand, the Blue Ridge on the other. 
Between are lesser hills, densely wooded 
spurs jutting out, here and there, great 
masses of gray, jagged rocks piled high 
up; vast shadowy crevices of exquisite 
foliage dividing narrow plateaus that 
slope down and down until the fertile 
valley is reached, which stretches out as 
far as the eye can sweep. 

It was a beautiful night in Septem- 
ber. 

The silvery moon in its full splendor 
sailed smoothly over the white-capped 
clouds that partly veiled the azure sea of 
the sky. 

Below, welling upward from the val- 
ley, there seemed yet another sea, more 
exquisite, more etherial, more mistily in- 
tangible, with dark islands uprising from 
its vaporous depths, where the wooded 
hilltops pierced the shifting mists. 

The whole valley seemed filled with 
the moonlit radiance, as if the softest, 
fleeciest clouds from above had fallen 
into the emerald abyss below, .where 
they now gently rose and fell, and 
drifted, and piled up against the vast re- 
ceding walls of earth and stone, and 
tall, swart pines, that made a gigantic 
palisade reaching yet higher heavenward, 
and shutting in this wan, mysterious sea 
of vapors. 

The scene was one of grand sublimity. 

A lone traveller had reined in his horse 
on a high bluff overlooking the valley, 
at a point where the winding road began 
its descent, and gazed in mute admira- 
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tion at the wondrous view unrolled be- 
fore him. 

It seemed not a part of earth, but 
rather a vision of infinity; silent, stu- 
pendous, majestic. 

The man and horse appeared to be the 
only living creatures in all the vast ex- 
panse of hills, and forest, and valley. 

The dross of earth, its sorrows, joys 
and passions, appeared blotted out. 

Nothing that was evil and debased 
seemed able to exist amidst this eternal 
peace, and unchanging beauty. ‘There 
was a transcendent harmony between 
earth and sky, and the universe appeared 
tremulous with the subtle presence of a 
Divine Creation. 

Hark! What sharp, discordant sound 
was that which broke upon the dreamy 
stillness ? 

Was it a flash of lightning darting 
from the tranquil heavens, or the crack 
of a Winchester rifle from the bushes on 
the hillside ? 

The clang of hoofs on the loose stones 
rang out clearly, as the revenue officer’s 
horse, frightened and riderless, dashed 
down the winding road, while some 
startled night-birds uttered their dismal 
cries, and fluttered for a brief while amid 
the sombre foliage, then all grew silent 
again. 

The moon rode calmly on through the 
serene night; the ghostly fogs curled 
slowly upward from the valley, and the 
hills, like lonely sentinels, stood silent 
and grand about the dead man, who with 
open fixed eyes stared upward at the 
moon and stars. 























BY E. W. 


HEN Canon Methuen was offered 
W the least tempting of Australian 
bishoprics, strong hopes of a re- 
fusal were entertained by admirers of that 
robust and popular divine. His chances 
of a much more desirable preferment, if 
he would but wait for it, were, on the 
one hand, considerable ; and on the other 
hand was his daughter Evelyn. Miss 
Methuen, an only unmarried child, was 
not the one to suffer transportation to the 
bush, while she was the one—the very 
one—to influence her father’s decision. 
So said those who knew her, showing, as 
usual, how little they did know her. For 
whatsoever was novel, romantic-sounding, 
or unattractive to her friends, most might- 
ily attracted Evelyn Methuen; and the 
Australian bishopric possessed all these 
merits. Her friends were right about the 
girl’s influence in general with their be- 
loved Canon ; they did not over-rate the 
weight of her say in this particular mat- 
ter; but beyond this their fond calcula- 
tions proved sadly adrift. Evelyn never 
even paused to consider the thing, say 
in the light of transportation and live 
burial ; she jumped at it; and on this 
occasion she did not jump back. Her 
father, who knew her, gave her time for 
the customary rebound. But this time 
she knew her mind, and on the fifth day 
the world learnt that the offer of this 
Colonial bishopric (of which it had never 
heard before) had been definitely accept- 
ed by the Reverend Canon Methuen. 
Miss Methuen had done it, and appar- 
ently she knew noregrets. ‘That repent- 
ance at leisure of which her father had 
disquieting visions, founded on past ex- 
perience of her, did indeed become con- 
spicuous, but only in a delightful man- 
ner. She was not, of course, without a 


proper sorrow at departure ; the spires at 
sunset made her pensive ; she duly cried 
when the wrench came, but performed 
that wrench strong-mindedly, notwith- 
standing. 


This was her accredited char- 
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It enabled 
her to tear herself away from a grand old 
town for which she had an unaffected 
veneration-—where she spent most of her 
life, where her mother lay buried, where 


acteristic, strength of mind. 


two sisters lived married; from some 
precious Extension Lectures, in the mid- 
dle of the Browning Course: from her 
own little room, made pretty with her 
own hands, at small cost, with fans and 
Aspinall and photographs in frames: 
from those very young men who were 
foolish about her at this time ; and almost 
as easily, six weeks later, from the more 
mature and less impossible admirers of 
the outward voyage. bBut—though, to 
be sure, she had never had absolute occa- 
sion for a refusal of marriage—she would 
have refused Lord Shields himself—she 
fellow-passenger—on the voyage out. 
Her heart was set upon the wilderness, 
and on that Bishop’s Lodge there, her 
future home. And the only men for her 
now were the gallant bushrangers of some 
stories she made a point of reading before 
landing—their kind, at least, which, of 
course, must still infest the wilderness. 
Before reading these romances—that is, 
until the prospect came of living in Aus- 
tralia—Miss Methuen’s ideas of that con- 
tinent had been very vague, very ele- 
mentary, and rather funny. Her timely 
reading gave shape and background to 
her ideas, but left them funnier than ever ; 
at all events, it did not prepare her for 
the place she was going to; it did not 
pretend to do so, that romantic litera- 
ture ; only Miss Methuen had chosen to 
assume that all Australian scenery would 
be in the same style. She was prepared, 
in short, for gullies, gum-trees, caves, 
ranges, kangaroos, opossums, claims, 
creeks, snakes in the grass, and chiva!rous 
robbers on the highroad ; but she was not 
prepared for a dead level of sandy des- 
ert, broken only by the river-timbers of 
a narrow, sluggish stream, nor for a 
wooden township, where the worst wea- 
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pons of man were strong drink in the 
head and strong language-on the tongue ; 
and this was what she found. Great was 
the disillusion, and in every respect; it 
discounted and discolored all things, 
even to the Bishop’s Lodge, which—with 
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its complete margin of creeper-covered 
verandah——was charming in everything 
but situation. 

‘‘Call this the bush !—where are the 
trees ?’’ she said rather petulantly to her 
father ; and, as she looked at his long 
dust-coat of light-colored silk, duck 
trousers, and pith helmet, she might 
have added: ‘Call you a Bishop !— 


where are your gaiters ?”’ 

In fact, Miss Methuen’s contentment 
wore away, very nearly, with the novelty. 
The Bishop saved the situation by taking 
her with him on his first episcopal round 
up-country. 


He wore, too, on that 
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round, his gaiters (with a new chum’s 
stout shooting-boots underneath) and 
black garments, for the cool weather was 
coming on. They had a delightful cruise 
among the sheep-stations of the diocese 
(a little district the size of England), 


their pilot being 

Fi eae the Bishop’s Chap- 
ae ee tise lain, who, as_ it 
happened, was a 

son of the soil. 


They gave the hos- 
pitality of the squat- 
ter a splendid trial, 
and found that cel- 
ebrated Colonial 
quality rated not at 
all too high. The 
Bishop held _ ser- 
vices in the queerest 
places, and admin- 
istered holy rites to 
the most _pictur- 
esque ruffians, win- 
ning in all quarters 
the respect and ad- 
miration of men not 
prone to respect or 
to admire, for his 
broad shoulders and 
grizzled beard and 
his erect six feet, 
as well as for the 
humanity and _ vir- 
ility of every sen- 
tence in his simple, 
telling addresses. 
Evelyn, perhaps, 
was admired less ; 
but she did not sus- 
pect this, and she enjoyed herself vastly. 
There were gentlemanly overseers at 
nearly all the stations. These young 
men, naturally taken with the healthy 
color and good looks of the English girl, 
were sufficiently attentive, and seemed 
duly impressed by her conversation. So 
they were; but clever Evelyn was not 
clever in her topics; she talked Brown- 
ing to them, and culture, and the 
‘isms ;’’ and they mimicked her after- 
wards—the attentive young men. But 
this she did not suspect either. She re- 
turned from the cruise in the highest 
spirits, her preconceptions of the bush 
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not realized, indeed, but forgotten; and 
after weeks among the stations the wooden 
town seemed a different and a better 
place and the Bishop’s Lodge a paradise 
of ease and beauty. 

But during the less eventful period of 
the Bishop’s ‘ministry at headquarters, 
the delight on his daughter’s part tapered, 
as her delights invariably did in the ab- 
sence of variety. She began systematic- 
ally to miss things ‘‘ after old England ;’’ 
and here the Bishop could sympathize, 
though the forced expression of his sym- 
pathy galled his contented and tolerant 
nature. He pointed out that comparison 
was scarcely fair, and hinted that it lay 
with Evelyn, as with him- 
self, at once to enjoy and 
to improve the new envi- 
ronment. But of course 
there were matters for re- 
gret, occasions for a sigh. 
The service of the sanc- 
tuary was necessarily less 
sumptuous here than in 
the old English minster ; 
and Evelyn had a soul of 
souls for high mass, and 
the exaltation of the spirit 
through the senses. ‘hen 
when the service was over, 
there were no young cu- 
rates of culture to step in 
to Sunday supper or din- 
ner, as the case might be. 
This was a want of another 
kind; it is not suggested 


that it was the greater 
want. The social gap, 


certainly, was an unattrac- 
tive feature of Bishop’s 
Lodge, where even the 
young overseers, who talk- 
ed with a twang and had 
barely heard of Brown- 
ing—never of William 
Morris—where even those 
unlettered savages had been royally wel- 
comed visitors. As it was, the only 
visitors, almost, were the Chaplain and 
his wife, who did not count, as they 
practically lived at the Lodge. Nor 
was either of this excellent couple to 
Evelyn’s taste. ‘The Chaplain, indeed, 
was but a bushman with a clean mouth; 





clerical, to the eye, in his clothes only. 
No one could have accused him of polish 


—nor yet, let us state, of laziness or 
insincerity. Evelyn, however, tilted 
her nose at him. As for the Chap- 


lain’s wife, she was just one of those 
kind, unpretentious women who are more 
apt to be spoken of as ‘‘ bodies.’’ She 
did many things for Evelyn; but she had 
also many children, and spoilt the lot; 
so that Evelyn could do nothing but de- 
spise her. For, in her reputed strong 
mind, Miss Methuen nursed a catholic 
contempt for human weaknesses of every 
shade. 
When, time came for 


however, the 
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further episcopal visitations, Evelyn, who 
accompanied her father as before, once 
more enjoyed herself keenly. Her en- 
joyment was certainly enhanced by the 
fact that the ground traversed was not the 
old ground. But this turned out to be 


her last treat of the kind for some time 
to come. 


The next round of travels was 
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arranged with the express @bject of Con- 
firmation, and the Bishop seemed to feel 
that on this occasion the companionship 
of his daughter might be out of place. 
He decided, at all events, to take no one 
but the Chaplain. So Evelyn was left 
behind with the Chaplain’s 
wife, and neither lady had 
a very delightful time. 
The girl spent most of 
hers in writing exhaustive 
letters to her friends, 

prolix with feminine 


minutiz, but pathetically barren of the 
adventures which she longed to recount, 
if not to experience. In particular she 
corresponded with some old friends in 
Sydney, at whose fashionable residence 
she had spent a night before accom- 
panying her father up-country. These 
people sympathized with her on many 
sheets of expensive note-paper. The 
letters became mutually gushing; and 
long before the Bishop’s return, Evelyn 
had arranged to spend the term of his 
next absence with her opulent friends 
in Sydney. 
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When he did return, Evelyn, as it 
happened, was not in the house. In 
point of fact, she was reading under the 
gum-trees by the sluggish little river, 
but, as usual, the Chaplain’s wife was not 
in the unnecessary secret of her where- 
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abouts. Evelyn’s book on 
this occasion had itself a strong 
odor of the gum-trees, for it 
chanced to be the Poems of 
the bush poet, Lindsay Gordon. Now 
Evelyn, having attended University Ex- 
tension Lectures on the subject of 
‘* Modern Poetry,’’ was of course herself 
an authority on that subject; equally of 
course she found much to criticise in 
these bush ballads. What, however, not 
even Miss Methuen could find fault with, 
was their local color. She had seen it 


herself up the country; she only 
wished she had seen more of it— 
more of Gordon’s bush and _ Gor- 


don’s bushmen. Oddly enough, though, 
in his book, the verses that attracted 





























her most were never written by Gor- 
don at all :— 


«“ Booted ind bearded, and burnt to a brick, 
I loaf along the street ; 
I watch ths ladies tripping by, 
And I bless their dainty feet.” 

She liked these lines well enough to 
learn them, and it was impossible to avoid 
glancing at her own dainty feet in doing 
so. Why did she never encounter the 
booted bushman who had seen better 
days ? 

‘‘T watch them here and there, 
With a bitter feeling of pain ; 
Ah! what wouldn't I give to feel 
A lady's hand again!” 

‘“©Ah!’’ echoed Evelyn, looking at 
her own small hand, ‘‘ and what wouldn’t 
J give—to pull some poor fel- 
low to the surface with you /’’ 

And indeed she was ready 
to give much, having some 
soul for the romantic, and be- 
ing bored. 


‘HE PLACED THE STONE UNDER THE SLEEPER’S FOREHEAD. 


‘ Looking up from her book, she was 
startled to see her father hurrying towards 
her, his fine face beaming with gladness. 
Evelyn beamed too, and they embraced 
in the road, very prettily. The Bishop 
explained his early arrival; the last 
stages he, even he, had driven furiously— 
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Then 
he thrust his strong, kind arm through 


to get back to his darling girl. 


hers, and led her home. But as they 
neared the Lodge his steps hesitated. 

‘*My dear, I have a confession to 
make to you.’’ 

**A confession! Have you 
something naughty, father ?’’ 

‘*Yes! I have taken pity on an un- 
deserving young man. You know, Eve- 
lyn, this colony is full of educated young 
men who have gone hard down hill until 
reaching the bottom here in the bush. 
I have come across I can’t tell you how 
many instances up-country, men from 
our Universities and public schools, 
living from year’s end to year’s end in 
lonely huts, mere boundary-riders and 
whim drivers.’’ 


done 










‘¢ Contemptible cre- 


atures !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Evelyn, with 
virtuous vigor. ‘* I 
have no sympathy 
with them, not an 
atom !’’ 


Though Gordon was still under her 
arm, the bushman who had seen better 
days had vanished quite out of her head, 
which contained, as we know, a strong 
mind, and was perhaps rather swollen by 
conscious strength. 

The Bishop was not pleased. 
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‘Come, come, Evelyn! I do not 
like to hear my dear girls settle questions 


in that way—dquestions of humanity, 
too. It was not our blessed Lord’s way, 
Evelyn, my darling! However, the 


young man I speak of has done nothing 
to merit anyone’s contempt—nothing, 
nothing,’’ averred the Bishop, with dis- 
ingenuous emphasis. ‘‘ He is merely a 
young fellow who came out to the Colo- 
nies and—and has not as yet done as 


‘“HE JUMPED INTO THE RIVER.” 
well as he hoped todo. And I found I 
had been at school with his father! ”’ 

‘* Where is he now?’’ asked Evelyn, 
divining that he was not far off. 

‘Here in the house,’’ confessed the 
Bishop. ‘‘ He goes on in the coach—it 
leaves in an hour, at seven ; and, Evelyn, 
my dear, I’d rather you didn’t see him 
before he went. He is going down to 
Sydney to get himself some decent 
clothes, and I have also asked him to 
have his beard shaved off, as he is quite 
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a young man. ‘The fact is, he will be 
back here in a fortnight, and you will 
see him then; for he is coming back as 
my Lay Reader!’’ 

They covered some yards in silence. 
Then Evelyn casually inquired the young 
man’s name, and her father told her that 
it was Follet; Christian name Samuel, 
after the Bishop’s old schoolfellow. As 
they approached the house, the Bishop 
persuaded his daughter to efface herself 
until the coach had gone ; it was not fair, 
he said, to meet the young man as he 
was, when in a few days he would come 
back a different being. It would have 
been inevitable, such a meeting, had 
Evelyn been in when they arrived ; but 
now that it was so easily avoidable, would 
she not have the strength of mind to 
avoid it? He knew she must feel very 
inquisitive. So she did; but she loved, 
above most things, an appeal to her 


strength of mind. She promised. To 
see, however, was not to meet. And 


strong-minded Evelyn contrived to see— 
through a window of the room in which 
the future reader was waiting—herself 
unseen in the gathering shades. 

She could not see much: a slim young 
man sitting over the fire; a bronzed 
face, illumined by the flames with flick- 
ering patches of orange; thick black 
hair; a thin black beard; moleskins, 
leggings, Crimean shirt, and a felt wide- 
awake on the floor between his feet. This 
was absolutely all that Evelyn saw. But 
it was enough. ‘The contempt she felt 
or affected for weak humanity did not 
trouble her just then. Miss Methuen 
forgot it. Miss Methuen, for one rare 
moment, forgot herself. She saw before 
her the burnt and bearded bushman who 
had known better days. And the sight 
was good in her eyes. 

In a fortnight he would be back there 
as Lay Reader ! 

How a Bishop who was also a man of 
the world, came to make so injudicious 
an arrangement, only Bishop Methuen 
could explain. The chances are that in 
contemplation of the evils from which it 
was to be his blessed privilege to rescue 
this young man, he lost sight of others 
ofa less shocking description. Certainly 
that night, when he removed his pipe 





























from his teeth (for this prelate smoked 
like any shearer) to kiss good-night to 
his daughter, and when Evelyn said, 
really meaning it at the moment, that 
she would do all she could for the perma- 
nent reformation of poor Mr. Follet— 
certainly it did not seem to the Bishop, 
just then, that he had made an injudi- 
cious arrangement. 

Within the fortnight Follet duly reap- 
peared—a quietly-dressed, clean-shaven, 
earnest young man. And within the 
week after that he found it impossible to 
sail under false colors with one so honest 
and high-souled, so frank and _ strong- 
minded as Miss Methuen. He told her 
his story—and the worst part it, which 
the Bishop had not told her—in a sud- 
den burst of mingled shame and thank- 
fulness, and in a chance five minutes in 
the starlit verandah. Hiscurse had been 
drink! Yet Miss Methuen heard this 
revolting confession without being visi- 
bly revolted—even without that -con- 
temptuous curl which came too easily to 
her lips. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ he murmured, ‘ for- 
give me for telling you! I couldn’t help 
it! I can’¢tgo on pretending to have 
been what I have not been—not to you 
who are so honest, and frank, and 
strong !’’ 

‘‘How do you know I am strong ?”’ 
asked the girl, coloring with pleasure ; 
for he had fingered the mainspring of her 
vanity. 

‘¢T see it.”’ 

‘¢Oh, but I am not.’’ 

‘*You are! you are!’’ he exclaimed, 
contradicting her almost as vehemently 
as she, desired. ‘‘ And now you can 
never think the same of me again— 
though you will not show it !’’ 

‘*You are wrong,’’ whispered Evelyn, 
in her softest tone. ‘‘I will think all 
the more of you—for having climbed out 
of the pit! You are going on climbing 
now; only think how much nobler it 
will be to have climbed from the bottom 
of the horrible pit, than had you started 
from the level land, and never fallen !’’ 

And, indeed, the sentiment itself was 
not free from nobolity. As she uttered 
it she gave him her hand, frankly and 
cordially. Then she left him alone in 
VOL. LXIV—z26. 
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the starlight, inspired to do and to dare 
glorious things, and burning to scale the 
glittering heights of divine enterprise— 
always supported by the strong soul of 
Evelyn Methuen. 

The obvious sequel of that starry night 
took place just two months later—it was 
surely very creditable to both parties 
that it did not take place much sooner. 
At length, however, on a similiar night 
of stars, only in the warmer air of No- 
vember, Miss Methuen found herself in 
the angle of Follet’s arm—heard him 
whisper to the sweet end that others, 
mere boys, had but timidly but tenta- 
tively begun in the old days at home— 
found her head lying back on his shoul- 
der—and breathed, scarcely knowing it, 
an answer which deserved a finer delibe 
eration than she had given it. You see, 
it was the first time she had been prop- 
erly and definitely asked in marriage, the 
incomparable Miss Methuen. 

Then Bishop Methuen made the force 
of his character unpleasantly apparent. 

For so gentle and godly a man, he 
showed a truly amazing capacity for 
anger—and anger of a very downright, 
usual, and Brittanic description. Angry, 
however, as he was with the culprits, he 
was still more angry with himself; and 
—what was of usual, but the very re- 
verse—this made him blame the culprits 
less and himself more. Pttting the pair 
on parole, he promised to give the mat- 
ter fair consideration, and he did so in 
portentious privacy. Then emerging, 
like the jury, after a mercifully ‘‘short 
delay,’’ he gave what was really, on the 
whole, a most merciful verdict. Evelyn 
was to go down to Sydney, and stay with 
her fine friends there as many months sa 
they would have her—six, if possible. 
There were to be no letters, no direct 
communication of any kind. But, if they 
were both of the same mind when 
Evelyn came back—and always suppos- 
ing Follet was as zealous and earnest a 
worker as now—then the Bishop would 
consider the whole matter afresh. They 
need not look for an unconditional con- 
sent even then. The very promise of re- 
consideration was essentially conditional. 

So Miss Methuen went down to Syd- 
ney a month before Christmas; and the 
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Bishop, in his human _ inconsistency, 
granted her a long interview with Follet 
on the eve of her departure. Nor did 
Dr. Methuen’s goodness end then or 
there: he was ridiculously good to Follet 
from that time forth. The very next day 
he made the young man fetch his trunks 
from the Chaplain’s house, where hith- 
erto he had lodged, and keep bed and 
board henceforward at the Lodge. Both 
were free; and it was the Bishop, of 
course, who had paid for those trunks 
and their contents, not as a present (so 
he said), but as an advance of salary. 
He would have had us remember that the 
young fellow was his old schoolfellow’s 
son. The young fellow, however, had 
amiable characteristics of his own. More 
than this, he was of real use to the 
Bishop, being, in spite of his sins, more 
to the manner born than the honest (but 
indigenous) Chaplain. A strong mutual 


affection came into being between the old 
man and the young one, and daily in- 
creased—an attachment apart from grat- 
Follet’s gratitude was a thing by 


itude. 
itself, something never expressed in 
words nor by any conscious.look or act. 
Unconsciously he expressed it every day. 
And these bonds were supplemented by 
one still stronger—that is, on Follet’s 
side: the impalpable bond of Evelyn. 
They seldom spoke of her; never in any 
but the most‘ casual connection. But 
Follet loved to think of the good old 
man as Evelyn’s father. ‘The Bishop, on 
the contrary, hated to think of Follet as 
her lover. He knew Evelyn better than 
Evelyn knew herself. 

The girl’s letters naturally were men- 
tioned when they arrived, though they 
never, of course, contained a message. 
The nearest the pair came to joining 
hands over Evelyn was, however, in the 
matter of a letter from her. It came 
when the Bishop was busy; it begged 
him to send her a certain book of poems, 
and when nobody could find the book, 
the Bishop said, rather testily: ‘‘ Write, 
like a good fellow, and tell her it isn’t 
in the house. And you may as well say 
we’re all right, but too busy—well, that 
we're busy.’” The Bishop remembered 
what he was doing; yet he presently 
added: ‘*Stay! If there’s anything to 
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interest her, say it; it will save me a 
letter ; and really I am very busy !’’ Nor 
was the inconsistency merely human this 
time ; the Bishop was curious to see what 
notice would be taken of Follet’s letter. 
Would her next be nominally to Follet 
direct, in answer, or would she thank 
him in a message? There was justifiable 
occasion for the former course; but 
Evelyn did not seize the occasion; she 
took no notice at all! Then the Bishop 
became vastly uneasy, and wished with all 
his heart that he did not know his daugh- 
ter so well. 

This was not until the fifth month of 
Evelyn’s absence, and her friends in 
Sydney had been only too delighted to 
take her for the six ; but long before that 
time had elapsed the Bishop was upset 
by a telegram announcing that she was 
already on her way home. No reason, 
no explanatory hint was given. Hewho 
knew her so well was prepared for any- 
thing. It was a two days’ journey—she 
could not arrive before the evening fol- 
lowing the receipt of her telegram. In 
his perplexity the Bishop took the news 
straight to Sam Follet. 

That young man was now reading 
earnestly for Orders. He had, indeed, 
been intended for the Church from early 
years ; but he was a clergyman’s son ; he 
had disappointed, and been sent to the 
colonies—to the dogs, in other words— 
for it is so with those who are sent out to 
be got rid of. But now Bishop Methuen 
was in communication with his rejoicing 
old schoolfellow, and the boy was to be 
ordained after all. The Bishop found 
hin busy reading in his bed-room. This 
was the first time he had intruded on 
him there. Follet was seated ata little 
table touching the wall; froma peg high 
over the table depended a surprising col- 
lection of old garments, crowned by a 
gray felt wideawake. They interested 
the Bishop in spite of his errand ; he was 
glad, besides, to curve round to the point ; 
so, as Follet turned round in his chair, 
he greeted him extempore :— 

‘« What in the name of fortune are those 
things over your head, my dear boy ?”’ 

Follet blushed a little, tilted his chair 
backward, eyed the queer garments, and 
rather timorously answered : 














‘¢They’re my old bush togs, sir. I 
keep them there to—to remind me—that 
is, so that I sha’n’t forget—’’ 

He stuck. The Bishop hastily changed 
the subject by coming to his point. In 
an instant Follet was on his legs, his face 
transfigured. 

‘* You'll let me meet the coach, won’t 
you ?— Oh, I forgot! One of us has 
to go to Stratford Downs to-morrow !”’ 

‘¢ You must be the one,’’ said the 
Bishop. ‘‘Z must be the one to see 
Evelyn first,’’ he added, in a reminding 
tone. ‘‘I can’t divine what is fetching 
her home so suddenly as this!’’ Andas 
he watched the summer-lightning play of 
joy and anxiety over the young man’s 
face, his heart pained for him, for he did 
divine evil. 

He knew Evelyn only too well. 

‘‘T am glad he is not in,’’ she said 
when she arrived. Her eyes and manner 
betrayed excitement, with difficulty con- 
trolled. ‘‘ And oh, father! how thank- 
ful Iam you wouldn’t let me be engaged 
to him !”’ 

‘¢Why ?’’ asked the Bishop, sternly, 
as he instinctively put her hands from 
him. 

Miss Methuen tremblingly skinned the 
glove from her left hand, which she held 
up to her father’s eyes, only to dazzle 
them with the blaze of diamonds on the 
third finger. The sight hit him to the 
heart, stopping its beat. 

‘¢ Ves, I never really loved him! I 
know it now—now that I really love! 
What will he do to me, do you think? 
Will he kill me? I thought I loved him, 
God knows I did, but | never really 
loved before! Father! why don’t you 
speak tome? LIamengaged. You can- 
not prevent it—you will not want to 
when you know all, when you know im / 
Speak to me, father! Say something.”’ 

But the Bishop only stung her with his 
eye. 

‘* You’ll break it to him, father? Then 
I'll see him myself. He'll be more 
merciful than you! Oh! but you will 
be glad some day, when you know /zm / 
You will be glad when you see me happy. 
I never honestly loved before! And he 


is coming to see you as soon as ever he 
can leave his business.’’ 
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‘*What is his business?’’ asked the 
Bishop. 

‘* He is in wholesale jewelry—whole- 
sale.”’ 

Few would have recognized Dr. 
Methuen in the glance he cast at the re- 
splendent diamond ring. He could have 
torn it from his daughter’s finger and 
stamped upon it under her eyes. Whole- 
sale, indeed! ‘There was scant need to 
insist on that extenuating word. 

That night the Bishop broke the blow; 
and Follet took it badly. Later Miss 
Methuen had the strength of mind to in- 
sist on facing him herself ; and from her 
he bore it even worse. Miss Methuen 
must have felt considerable contempt for 
his weakness. He locked himself in his 
room and would see no one else that 
night. The Bishop came to the door ; 
no, in the morning. ‘The Bishop came 
later ; he was sobbing. Later still, how- 
ever—much later—his breathing sounded 
easy and even. ‘The Bishop crept away 
on tip-toe, and himself lay down, after 
intercessory prayer; but early in the 
morning he went again to the door; and 
there was no more sound of breathing 
within. The wind came through the 
keyhole, no other breath touched the 
ear;-a thread of sunlight marked the 
bottom of the door. In sudden frenzy 
the Bishop burst it open, and stood pant- 
ing in an empty room, his beard bisected 
by the draught between the open window 
and the broken door. The bushman’s 
clothes had vanishedfrom their peg ; those 
of the Reader lay neatly folded on the 
little table underneath. 

* * x * * 

The wholesale jeweler was for some 
time prevented by the exigencies of a 
thriving business from following Evelyn 
up-country. 

She had worn his grand ring upwards 
of a month, when, while driving with her 
father in the neighborhood of the river, 
she descried a man lying on his face in 
the sun, with his hat off. Evelyn pointed 
with the finger of contempt to this self- 
evident case of drunkenness; and the 
Bishop also took characteristic action. 
He stopped the buggy, handed the reins 
to Evelyn, and jumped out. The man 
lay at a distance, which Bishop Methuen 
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covered at the double. He found a flat 
stone, placed it under the sleeper’s fore- 
head, and fixed the wideawake as secure- 
ly as possible over the back of his head 
and neck. Then he returned to the 
buggy, again running, and drove home- 
ward at an unusual rate. 

‘‘How despicable !’’ Evelyn exclaimed. 

‘‘Which of us?’’ asked her father, 
with a sarcasm he would not have em- 
ployed toward her in former days. 

‘« That intoxicated wretch, of course!’’ 

Dr. Methuen lashed his horses. ‘‘ Eve- 
lyn,’’ said he between the strokes, ‘I 
profoundly wish that you would be less 
free with your contempt. There are 
worse sins than drunkenness, which is 
chiefly shocking. Youshould pray toavoid 
those sins—mark me, they are so much 
the worse for not /ooking so bad—and try 
yourself to be becomingly humble.’’ 

Evelyn, not unnaturally, sulked during 
the remainder of that drive. She was 
too much offended to take notice even 
of the unwonted pace. On reaching 
the Lodge she went straight to her 
room. And the Bishop, saddling his 
riding horse with his own hands, gal- 
loped back to the spot where he had left 
the drunken sleeper. The man was 
gone. ‘The Bishop had recognized him; 
he was unaware that the man was then in 
the recovering stage, and that he had 
himself been recognized. 

He scoured the country. Late in the 
evening, which was very dark, with a 
sandy wind, he rode slowly home, com- 
pletely crestfallen. He bitterly up- 
braided himself for having spared Eve- 
lyn’s feelings with a result infinitely more 
deplorable than any scene she could have 
created on the road. He had imagined 
the poor fellow to be incapable for hours 
to come. Leaving the horse with the 
groom, he was following round the 
picket-fence to the front gate, as the 
night was so dark, when a figure rose 
from the ground at his very feet. Dr. 
Methuen had no time to draw back. 
Strong arms embraced him, a _ heart 
thumped thrice against his own, and then 
the Bishop was left standing alone, peer- 
ing into the darkness and dust, and lis- 
tening to the dying beat of footsteps he 
should never overtake. 
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And this was the last he saw of his old 
schoolfellow’s son. Some few weeks 
later came the noted night when the 
wholesale jeweler was at length known to 
be on his way inland to caress the hand 
that exhibited his merely representative 
ring. On that night the Bishop read in 
The Grasier of the violent death of 
Samuel Follet, by drowning, many miles 
higher up the river. It appeared that 
the young man’s condition had become 
such as to necessitate a constant supply 
of watchers ; that from one of these he 
had broken away, jumping into the river 
and being drowned, as stated. This was 
all. The Bishop had been alone with it 
more than an hour when Evelyn came into 
bid him good-night. The paper was clenh- 
ed tightly in his two hands. The pipe be- 
tween his teeth had long been cold. 

- Of late there had been little enough in 
common between Evelyn and her father; 
but to-night she desired to say more than 
the customary three words. She was in 
great spirits, naturally; she wanted to talk. 
She shut the door and sat down ; sh: sat 
down in the chair in which Follet had sat 
night after night for nearly five months. 

‘Do not sit there, Evelyn.’’ 

Dr. Methuen had found his voice, but 
to Evelyn it seemed a new voice. It 
was harsh, yet it quavered. She rose 
hastily, and as she rose the diamonds on 
her finger lightened under the lamp. 

‘Why not?”’ 

‘* Because — because I wish to be 
alone.’’ 

She stooped to kiss him. 

‘Do not kiss me !’’ he cried, pushing 
back his chair. 

«‘Why—why ever not ?”’ 

‘‘T am smoking strong tobacco.”’ 

‘¢ You are not ; your pipe is out.’’ 

‘I don’t think so,’’ said the Bishop, 
attempting in quite good faith to animate 
that corpse. ‘‘Good-night, Evelyn ”’ 

‘You are vexed with me !’’ exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘I won’t gountil you tell me 
the reason. Pray, what have I done?”’ 

Then the Bishop could contain it no 
longer—and he never forgave himself for 
what he did. He jumped up, holding 
out the paper, and answerd with a tremb- 
ling finger on the place: 

“ The.” 
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O one knew this better than the 
person against whom it was ren- 
dered. But no culprit convicted 

by a jury of his peers, of horse-stealing 
or murder in the first degree, ever re- 
volted against a verdict with stronger 
feelings than did Hetty Hardman from 
what she knew to be the unanimous ver- 
dict of her friends and acquaintances. 
And as is usually the case, that which 
she did not possess she coveted above 
everything else. The beautiful, or even 
the moderately attractive woman, can 
afford to seem indifferent about her 
charms, but for the homely woman to pre- 
tend not to care, is too self-evident a 
case of sour grapes. , 
Hetty did care, and had rebelled 
against her fate with tears and sighs. 
She suffered a more poignant grief on 
account of her homeliness whenever it 
coupled itself in her mind with the name 
of John Belington, as alas, it too often 
did. She could have endured to be 
thought plain or even ugly by every one 
else in the world, if only John could 


have found some redeeming quality. 
But alas! how could that be? There 
was no possibility of such a thing. 


Would John ever think her pleasing to 
look upon, and a vision of her features, 
her eyes, her hair, ever float through his 
mind ? 

Preposterous! And she looked in the 
glass again to assure herself that there 
was no possibility of a mistake in this 
judgment. The picture she saw cer- 
tainly had very little to dispel the gloomy 
reflection. 

In the first place her figure was under 
size; too short for its breadth, or too 
broad for its length ; and what there was 
of it, seemed to have been thrown to- 
gether without the slightest regard for 
what the dressmaker considers the ele- 
ments of good form. 

But the art of the dressmaker might 
have done much to overcome the effect 
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of her figure, if only her features, com- 
plexion, hair and eyes had been atcrac- 
tive. But alas! her skin had a leathery, 
sodden appearance. Her nose was flat 
and a little turned up. Her eyes were a 
watery-gray, and lacked force; and her 
hair was scraggy and _ brick-colored. 
Whether she wore it in a net, or whether 
she went to the trouble of curling it on 
irons or in papers, or whether she sought 
to conceal its lack of quantity and at- 
tractiveness by the help of an artificial 
switch, still the people of Quartz Gulch 
alluded to her as that ‘‘ sandy-haired girl 
with a turned-up nose.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!’’ she sighed to 
herself, in her little room over the piazza 
of the Gulch House, ‘‘ why was nature 
so cruel to me? Why am I denied all 
those charms by which other girls endear 
themselves to the hearts of the other 
sex ?”’ 

John Belington was a tall, lithe young 
fellow, of athletic build, with wavy black 
hair, eyes like coals, cheeks blushing with 
the hues of health, square-built and mus- 
cular, and the very picture of manliness. 
She idealized him in her heart with all 
the graces of perfection. There was no 
woman who could for a moment begin 
to be worthy of him. 

John had a good paying claim of his 
own and was able to marry at any time 
he choose. But if he had chosen, or 
even shown any marked inclination for 
so doing, no one has yet observed it. 
He looked at Hetty as she called off the 
bill of fare, but she was too shy to 
notice it. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he said to. Dan 
Cuthbert, as they sat on the piazza of 
the hotel one evening talking about their 
luck, and the girls, as usual, ‘‘ I’ve been 
too busy all my life to think much about 
anything but hard pegging at it.’’ 

‘* Pshaw!’’ was Dan’s easy rejoinder, 
‘there isn’t another fellow in the Gulch 
as well fixed as you are. I know what 
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ails you, though. The girl you left be- 
hind you in the East. One of these 
days you will be flitting away to her. 
Tell us now, John, is she a beauty? 
Can’t you show us her picture? Wher 
are you going to bring her on? Or are 
you going to salt down what you have, 
and strike out in that direction ?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ was John’s deliberate an- 
swer, ‘‘you are half right, anyway. 
There is some one in the East of whom I 
think more of than any one;”’’ he sud- 
denly bethought himself and changed 
his form of speech, ‘‘of whom I think 
the world. Yes, I expect you will see 
her some of these days.”’ 

He did not know how a little heart 
thumped against the window casement 
on the next floor above. He was not 
aware that anyone overheard him. In- 
deed, he was not particular whether any- 
body did or not. He did not notice, 
either, that at the next meal that day, 
the unattractive face which glanced over 
his shoulder as the bill of fare was rat- 
tled off, was marked by lines of suffer- 
ing which made it still more homely. 
How should he, when she studiously 
kept behind him? What did he know 
of the plain little woman’s secret ? 

But Dan Cuthbert gave out the word 
and it went around. All Quartz Gulch 
was on tip-toe when, some weeks later, 
it was whispered that the stage would 
bring as a part of its burden a freightage 
more precious to John Belington than 
anything it had ever yet brought to 
Quartz Gulch. Everybody was inter- 
ested. ‘The air was full of gossip about 
what was going to take place. Dame 
Rumor had gone so far as to select the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, arrange for 
them the details of their attire, and 
attend to all the minute features of the 
interesting occasion which she decided 
in her mind was certainly involved in the 
coming of the next stage. 

John Belington seemed as_ uncon- 
scious as a stone man of the drift of all 
this chatter and conjecture, or, if it came 
to his ears at all, he only laughed a quiet 
sort of a laugh, as much as to say: ‘* Let 
them talk on.”’ 

‘*He’s a sly old rogue,’’ said Dan to 
a group of young fellows on the piazza 
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one evening. ‘‘I’ll venture a week’s 
washing that she’s as pretty as they grow 
in the East.’”’ 

He did not know what it was that 
caused such a slam just over his head just 
then. He did not see a form that leaned 
out of the chamber window over the 
piazza to catch his words. 

But Hetty had not opportunity to hear 
more upon that subject, for just then 
Lucy, the chambermaid, pushed her white 
face into the door without knocking, 
and gasped: ‘‘Oh, Hetty! Have you 
heard? It’s dreadful! The men are 
all hurrying to get their horses ready to 
go, and are hunting up the doctors.”’ 

‘‘What for? Where? What is the 
matter ?’’ asked Hetty, starting from her 
seat. 

‘<Tt isn’t so very far from here,’’ said 
Lucy, ‘‘ but it’s on the other side of the 
canon, and they have to go ever so many 
miles around. ‘There is no way of cross- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘Crossing to what?’’ 
Hetty. ‘*Why don’t you tell? 
is the matter ?’”’ 

‘Why, I thought you’d heard some- 
thing about it. ‘The stage coach has 
broken down, and there has been a terri- 
ble accident. Nobody can tell exactly 
how bad it is, but they are afraid John 
Belington’s —.’’ 

Hetty did not wait to hear another 
word. She sprang up and caught Lucy 
by the arm. ‘‘ Let us go!”’ she said. 
“¢ Quick, I know the way! Come on!” 
!’? answered Lucy. 


demanded 
What 


‘*But how can we! 
‘‘There aren’t horses enough for the 
men.’”’ 

‘“We will go up this side of the 
canon,’’ answered Hetty quickly. 

‘« But how will we cross? It is a ter- 
rible chasm, and we could see or do 
nothing on this side of it.’’ 

‘« Never mind; come on !’’ and Hetty 
fairly forced her companion along. They 
stopped in the dining-room long enough 
for Hetty to grasp something from the 
sideboard, and from the kitchen she 
seized a wrap and a lantern, and the next 
momept they were out in the dark. 

As Fietty had said, it was not very far 
by the footpath up the canon to a point 
opposite where the coach had broken 
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down. And in a few moments, almost 
as soon as the men were mounted and 
prepared to start, the girls were there. 
But how were they to get farther? Black, 
mysterious and awful, there loomed up 
before them that great depth, which made 
Lucy shudder to peer over the edge. 
And when a stone which their feet had 
loosened rattled down the side, knocking 
against the rocky walls, it set in rever- 
beration echoes which it seemed to her 
would never die away. 

Lucy gazed in wonder, while Hetty 
lighted her lantern and, lowering it, 
peered over the side of the chasm. 

‘‘There it is!’’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We can get down there! 
There’s a narrow, steep footpath which 
leads down in a zigzag direction, where 
the side is not quite perpendicular.’’ 

Lucy drew back, but Hetty, leaving 
her, pressed resolutely on. She caught 
at the branches and exposed roots of the 
underbrush, digging her heels and even 
her fingers into the stony soil to avoid 
falling. Someway, she never knew how, 
she scrambled down to the end of the 
path, some hundred feet or so below. 

Again she paused and reached her 
lantern out in front of her. A _ black 
line seemed to shoot out to the further 
bank of the canon. It was the log of a 
great tree, which had fallen down and 
lodged there. Only for a moment did 
she hesitate, and then Lucy imagined 
she could see something moving, as if, 
suspended in mid-air, out across the dark 
chasm beneath her. 

She did! It was the desperate and 
almost unconscious girl, who, holding 
her lantern low so. that she might see the 
narrow pathway upon which her feet 
would cross, plunged swiftly in the dark- 
ness—so dark just then that it appeared 
almost a providential interposition which 
prevented her from seeing the dizzy depths 
beneath her. 

Once she reeled and staggered and al- 
most lost her balance, but with her lips 
set close together, and breathing a little 
prayer in her heart, she recovered and 
sped on. A few steps more, and the 
leaves of the bushes upon the opposite 
side brushed against her face; and, 
trembling and all but fainting, she grasp- 
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ed the branches, and the next moment 
sank down upon the soft ground safe, but 
unnerved. 

‘¢ This will never do,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘I am needed. She needs me. 
I must hurry for John’s sake.’’ Thus 
nerved she again grasped her lantern and 
basket, and locating the place of the dis- 
aster by the sounds she heard, in a few 
moments she had reached the scene. 

‘‘ Hello, there !’’ the coarse voice of 
the driver greeted her. ‘‘ Hello, I say! 
Halt! and tell your business. Oh!’’ he 
exclaimed a second later in a tone of 
relief. ‘‘ Well, how in the nation did 
you get here? You are just in the nick 
of time, though ; especially if you’ve got 
anything in that basket good for fainting 
fits. The old lady has some _ bones 
broken, I guess, and I began to be afraid 
I’d never fetch her through until help 
came.’’ 

Hetty looked, and saw a prostrate form 
in feminine attire. The next moment 
she was at her side, and bringing forth 
from her basket the flask of wine which 
she had thrust in, thinking restoratives 
might be needed, she knelt and with 
womanly tact ministered to the sufferer 
who lay prostrate upon the driver’s 
coat. 

For a little while all her efforts seemed 
to be in vain. She chaffed her hands, 
bathed her temples, moistened her lips 
with the wine, but there was no move- 
ment. At last, however, as her heart 
began to sink, she noticed a slight move- 
ment of the eyelids, then there was a 
faint breathing, and presently she had 
the joyful experience of witnessing the 
return to consciousness of one who 
had been almost given up as among the 
dead. 

For the third time that evening her 
nerves gave way, and she sank down, 
still holding the hand she had been rub- 
bing between hers. She did not know 
how long she remained in this state, but 
it was the music of a strong, manly voice 
which brought her back to herself again. 

‘¢ Thank God! You are safe, mother,’’ 
it exclaimed. ‘‘ We hurried as fast as we 


could—but,’’ with a start, ‘‘ who—why, 


Hetty, how came you here?’’ 
‘*¢ Beats the nation, 
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driver, shifting his quid of tobacco from 
one cheek to the other. ‘‘She must 
have flew, or else she did what no man 
in the Gulch would have had the nerve to 
do—come across the logway.’’ 

John Belington stood and looked at 
the little thing for a full minute, and 
then her wet and torn dress and bleeding 
hands and nervous prostration, confirmed 
in his mind the driver’s surmise. Ina 
moment he was earnestly trying to tell 
her, in tremulous tones, how much he 
owed to her heroism and endurance, 
coming thus to the rescue of his dear 
old mother. 

It was a blissful moment. It seemed 
to Hetty as if a delicious dream had 
taken possession of her bewildered senses 
and dazed mind, and the words chimed 
into her ears like sweetest music. 

But all at once she remembered some- 
thing, and roused out of her delicious 
semi-consciousness and dashed the cup 
of nectar from her lips. With her ruddy 
glow fading to deathly paleness and a 
strange look in her eyes, in a husky tone 
she demanded: ‘‘ What does it mean? 
Why are you here? Why are you not 
searching for her? Where is she ?”’ 

‘* Who ?”’ he demanded, with a won- 
der verging on alarm. 

‘“The one about whom they were 
talking. The one who was to come. 
Your—your—sweetheart.’’ 

The look of admiration in John Be- 
lington’s eye heightened into something 
else. And, whatever the truth which 
had just dawned upon him, it stimulated 
him to rush forward and seize the tremb- 
ling form in his arms and cover the 
blushing face with warm kisses. 
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‘‘Why, you dear silly creature,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ did you suppose it was my sweet- 
heart who was coming in the coach ; and 
did you come all this way through storm 
and peril, and risk the awful danger of 
the logway to reach her? I don’t un- 
derstand it, unless—may I believe I have 
a right to—’’ and the rest came in a 
whisper close to her face. 

Then, for once in her life, the girl 
with the watery-gray eyes and scraggy, 
brick-colored hair, whose nose insisted 
upon turning up, and upon whom the 
verdict had been passed ‘‘ Not pretty,’’ 
was pretty. As her eyes met his, the 
tint of the roses came into her cheeks, 
and love’s first look changed her eyes 
from a watery-gray to a soft brilliancy, 
which made John Belington stoop. down 
and press his lips upon first one and then 
the other. 

This mode of explanation seemed to 
be satisfactory all around. And, whether 
the romantic side of the night’s adven- 
ture leaked out or not, or whether the 
rest of Quartz Gulch ever had a suspicion 
of the true motive which had drawn the 
little heroine thither, when its verdict 
of the affair was added up, to its first 
one: ‘‘ Not pretty,’’ Iam sure that every 
man, woman and child in Quartz Gulch 
would have added the sentence: ‘ but 
plucky and as good as gold.”’ 

And I know that John Belington con- 
sidered that he had found a prize better 
than gold, for it was not long after that 
he sold out his claim, and, with his 
mother and the wife who had risked her 
life for one whom she had supposed to be 
her rival, took passage in the same stage- 
coach for the East. 
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ISS MIMS resolved to have a tea 
party. Not a great party—bless 
you, no indeed! for Miss Mims 

lived in the tiniest of houses. But then, 
it was a house after her own heart, and it 
was as neat and trig and cheery as—well, 
as Miss Mims herself. 

She sent out her invitations by little 
Johnny Briggs, who came regularly as 
the morning to see that the tank was filled 
with water and the box with wood. 
Johnny had a way of commenting all to 
himself on these invitations—for this was 
not Miss Mims’ first tea party, not by 
any means. ‘This time he said with a 
good-natured chuckle, ‘‘ Well, if she 
haint got a pair of crabs now! I wonder 
if she won’t go to resurrecting old Noah 
next, or Pharaoh, or some other kind of 
mummy.’”’ 

But Johnny heartily approved of Miss 
Mims’ tea parties, for there always 
chanced to be left for him a generous 
slice of cake, and a dish of creamy cus- 
tard. The very thought of Miss Mims’ 
custards made Johnny’s mouth water. 

Miss Mims was a chatty kind of woman, 
so, when there was no one else at hand, 
she addressed herself to Tabby, the cat, 
purring acquiescently on the rug. 

‘* Now, Tabby,’’ she said, as she came 
in from the garden with her hands full 
of midsummer bloom, ‘‘ there never was 
anything lovelier than these sweet peas 
and marigolds. We'll have a centre bou- 
quet for the tea-table and another one for 
the sitting-room mantel. I'll put in a 
few sprigs of southernwood, too, for 
somehow old folks, especially old ladies, 
seem to have a natural-born affinity to 
southernwood. 

‘You see, Tabby, we want to make 
this the very best party we ever had. I 
don’t see why in the name of charity we 
didn’t think of Mr. and Mrs. Grimes 
before ; I really don’t see where our wits 
were. Not because we consider them 


any better, or handsomer, or more agree- 
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able than other folks; and we haven’t 
invited them because they are popular— 
dear me! no, Tabby. It is because we 
think they are two poor, unfortunate, old 
people. And we don’t suppose they are 
so very poor, either, but they certainly 
are unfortunate, else they wouldn’t coop 
themselves up in that melancholy look- 
ing house, with all those green paper cur- 
tains hugging the windows as if they 
were glued there. I verily believe Mrs. 
Grimes pins them down at the sides for 
fear a ray of sunlight will manage to 
creep in. Why, that house smells as 
damp and musty, and looks as dark and 
gloomy as a dungeon ! 

‘* But then, Tabby, they are two poor, 
forsaken, old folks. I don’t suppose 
anybody cares a fig how they live, and 
so they don’t think it worth while to care 
themselves. But it’s a shame not to care, 
when the world is just brimming over 
with comfort and cheerfulness, if folks 
will only open their eyes to see it. Now, 
Tabby, what we want is to get Mr. and 
Mrs. Grimes out into the blessed sun- 
light once more, and we’ll make them 
see it if we can. I do hope they’ll come 
early, so as to get as much of it as pos- 
sible.’’ 

Miss Miins’ hopes were gratified, for 
scarcely had she donned her afternoon 
apron when she spied her guests coming 
slowly and laboriously down the hill. 
Miss Mims was a cordial hostess, so she 
hastened out at the front door and 
greeted them half way down the garden 
walk. It was a pretty avenue, bordered 
with pansies and mignonette, and over- 
hung with wide-spreading elms. 

‘Well, Miss Mims,’’ said Mr. Grimes, 
a little out of breath, ‘‘here we be at 
last. I begun to think my wife, Belinda 
here, never’d get started. You see, we 
don’t ventur’ out very often, ’n’ when 
we do things hev to be jest about so. 
Belinda here, ’s pr’tty pertic’ler.’’ 

‘‘Law, Josiah! I guess Miss Mims 
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"ll see all she wants to of us ’fore sun- 
down ; if she don’t she haint like the 
rest of the folks in this village. Miss 
Mims,’’ and a pair of dark eyes snapped 
within the shade of Mrs. Grimes’ wide- 
rimmed bonnet, ‘‘there haint a livin’ 
soul askt us out to tea afore since we 
moved here, and that’s goin’ on three 
years come January’’ 

‘«That zs quite a while,’’ returned 
Miss Mims, feeling slightly self-con- 
demned. ‘‘Now, Mr. Grimes, have a 
seat in this rocker by the window where 
you can see all that is going on. The 
view is pleasant here, you will notice. 
And you, Mrs. Grimes, I think you will 
like to be where you can overlook the 
flower garden ; it is at its best now, and 
I am quite proud of it.’’ 

‘Yes, I notice you have some dretful 
pretty flowers, and I’m ever so fond of 
flowers. I’ve heard say there’s lots of 
nice gardins in this village, but I haint 
ever been askt to look at one afore to- 
day, since I’ve lived here.’’ 

‘* You know it takes some time to get 


acquainted in a large place like this,’’ 


said Miss Mims, soothingly. ‘‘ As Mr. 
Grimes says, you haven’t been out much, 
and I dare say there’s a host of people 
who don’t even know where you live 
yes.”” 

‘‘T hope, Miss Mims, I haint so un- 
re’s’nable as to look fer favors from folks 
that I haint ever seen nor heard of. 
What I had most in mind when I spoke 
was our next door neighbor. She is a 
famous hand for inviting company ; she 
has folks over there to tea every little 
while, but she don’t ever ask us—she 
don’t so much as look in our d’rection. 
I don’t: call it a very neighborly spirit, 
though if she thinks / care, she’s dret- 
fully mistaken.’’ The purple ribbons 
adorning Mrs. Grimes’ black lace cap 
nodded emphatically, and endorsed all 
the good woman said. 

‘*No, indeed, of course you don’t. 
If we stop to care about all the little 
things we can’t control, we spoil half the 
beauty of living. We want to enjoy 
what we do have, and not fret over what 
we don’t have.’’ 

‘¢ That’s my doctrine, exactly,’’ broke 
in Mr. Grimes. ‘‘I tell B’linda if we 
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can’t live in sech a big house as some, 
we might try and get comfort out of a 
little one.’’ 

‘‘ Well, Josiah, s’posin’ ’tis your doc- 
trine, I guess you felt same as I did about 
Mrs. Mason’s parties. Don’t you call 
sech things ’mong neighbors kind of 
narrer contracted, Miss Mims ?’’ 

‘¢ Oh, I dare say there are narrow peo- 
ple, but maybe, after all, if we could 
look at things from their standpoint, we 
might do the same as they do. Now 
there is Mrs. Delano, just across the way 
here ; she is one of the kindest neighbors 
in the world, and she has a great grand 
party once in every year, but she never 
invites me—no indeed! But I don’t 
think any less of her on account of it, 
nor she of me; weare the best of friends. 
She knows I could not enjoy her parties 
and I know I could not. I don’t wear 
diamonds and velvets the same as _ her 
guests do. It wouldn’t be my way to, 
even if I could—which, the land knows, 
I couldn’t! So the light from her bril- 
liant drawing-room shines in through my 
little window, and I hear the laughter 
and music, and do not envy them, nor 
wish I was with them. I know I am in 
my right place, and am as happy in it as 
they in theirs.’’ 

‘Well, I’m sure,’’ picking up a 
dropped stitch in her blue knitting work, 
‘«] don’t know but that’s the right way 
to feel. I do s’pose Mrs. Mason’s a good 
enough sort of woman ; leastwise, folks 
seem to go there consider’ble. But I 
don’t ever see her without thinking how 
she’s slighted us, and I haint felt like 
havin’ any fellership with her. She 
comes into our house once in a while, 
but I haint been over to see her for 
more’n a year, and I s’poseI sha’n’t go 
fer some time to come.’’ 

‘< Now, Mrs. Grimes, we don’t like to 
feel that way. Mrs. Mason is a good- 
hearted woman, and if she has her favor- 
ites, she has a right to them, the same as 
you have to yours and I to mine. She 
shows she is kindly disposed toward you, 
else she wouldn’t be so neighborly.’”’ 

‘I’ve thought like enough she come 
over out of curiosity more’n anything 
else. She has things pretty tony over at 
her house, and we don’t pertend to. She 
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seems to me like a rather peeky kind of 
woman ; but I dunno as she is—maybe 
she haint. I’m sure I don’t want to do 
her no wrong. But I never could bear 
to have folks pryin’ ’round into what’s 
none ot their business. Anyhow, I’ve 
kept my curt’ins down on her side of the 
house, butt’ry winder and all. So you 
see if she wanted to know what’s going 
on over to our house, she’d have to 
come in.’’ ‘The purple ribbons nodded 
approvingly. 

‘‘T tell B’linda, I don’t think she is 
showin’ a real Christian spirit towards 
Mis’ Mason, because there’s no sort 0’ 
doubt she’s a good kind of woman.’’ 

‘«T dunno as you need feel called on 
to speak, Josiah. S’posin’ it haint a 
Christian spirit, you haint got it to an- 
swer for. I say sech things among 
neighbors is narrer; but all the same, I 
shouldn’t wonder, Miss Mims, if I’d 
dwelt on it a little too much.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you have, Mrs. Grimes. We 
don’t want to harbor ill thought against 
anybody. We want to like people for 
their good traits, and to be on social 
terms with our neighbors; and even if 
now and then we find some who seem 
unworthy, we need not always shun them, 
for they may want just the kind of influ- 
ence we can give, if our hearts are right.’’ 

Mrs. Grimes’ knitting-needles_ kept 
pace with her thoughts, but her lips were 
silent. 

‘«T think,’’ said Mr. Grimes, ‘if you 
are a mind to see good in folks, you’ll 
see it, and if you aint a mind to, you 
won’t. Now, I don’t b’lieve in stayin’ 
all cooped up as if you wouldn’t speak 
to a neighbor if you had a chance. 
What’s the use in livin’ as if you’s 
nothing better’n a porcupine! But Be- 
linda, here, she’s felt kinder homesick 
ever since we moved into the village, and 
I don’t know but she’s allus going to.”’ 

The purple ribbons gave another toss, 
and the knitting-needles sparkled in the 
sunshine. 

‘¢ You've got a real pretty place here,’’ 
resumed Mr. Grimes, contentedly. ‘‘ The 
house don’t seem to be much bigger’n 
ourn, but it seems mighty kind of cheer- 
ful, now don’t it, B’linda?’’ 

Mrs. Grimes deigned no reply. 
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‘‘It is pleasant to me,’’ said Miss 
Mims, cheerfully, ‘‘ because I have lived 
here so many years. Yes, I think it is 
pleasantly located, too; it faces the 
south—the same as yours, isn’t it? I 
like to have a house face the south, for 
I am a regular Salamander for sun- 
shine.’’ 

‘« But I should be afraid it would fade 
out the carpet,’’ broke in Mrs. Grimes, 
her interest in the practical things of life 
being a leading trait in her character. 
‘«This is a real pretty carpet, and I 
should think you’d hate to have it faded 
—faded things do look so dabby.”’ 

‘« Why, Mrs. Grimes, how long do you 
suppose I have had this carpet ?— it has 
been on this floor for nearly seven years. 
Of course it has faded some, but it is 
good for several years yet.’’ 

‘You don’t say! But then, I s’pose 
you don’t use the room very often—not 
when you are here alone.’”’ 

‘“<Indeed I do, Mrs. Grimes. I have 
it open every day in the year, and the 
brighter the sun shines the more I want 
of it. Sometimes I lay a newspaper on 
the carpet when the sun is very hot, so it 
will not fade in a spotted way. But, 
dear me! I couldn’t shut the sun out—I 
should rather not have any carpet. Why, 
I know I should have the neuralgia, and 
the rheumatism, and the blues, and I 
don’t know what all, if I didn’t have 
plenty of sunlight. It’s one of the best 
doctors in the world.’’ 

‘« Maybe ’tis,’’ returned Mrs. Grimes, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ but I never heard tell of a 
case of rheumatism bein’ cured by the 
sunshine, yet ; I know, at any rate, it haint 
cured mine.’’ 

‘«T guess, B’linda, you haint given it 
a very thorough trial late years,’’ vol- 
unteered Mr. Grimes. 

‘¢T dunno as I askt for your opinion, 
Josiah.”’ 

‘Of course, we couldn’t expect to be 
cured without it,’’ said Miss Mims. 
‘“‘And speaking of carpets, if they are 
shut up in close rooms they get so damp 
and musty, you know, and the threads 
grow tender, and the moths—dear me! 
they can do more mischief in one week 
than the sun can in a whole year. Then 
the sunshine is such a cheerful, whole- 
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some blessing ; I couldn’t have the heart 
to shut it out.’’ 

‘¢ It makes a little difference how folks 
are situated, Miss Mims. Josiah bought 
a bran new carpet for our sittin’-room 
when we moved here, and it’s real bright 
and pretty ; and I couldn’t bear to see 
it gettin’ old and fadey, because I don’t 
expect ever to get another.”’ 

‘If I knew I never should get another 
I suppose I should have the sunshine all 
thesame. That will make a place cheer- 
ful whether there are carpets or not. I 
believe in getting all the comfort we can 
out of our new furniture and pleasant 
rooms. We want to make ourselves and 
everybody else as cheerful and good and 
happy as possible. It is our duty, and 
what weareherefor. Everybody doesn’t 
do it, but by hot doing it they miss the 
very best of life.’’ 

‘¢ Maybe they do, Miss Mims, only I 
hadn’t thought of it in just that way. 
But it does seem kinder reas’n’ble.’’ 

Mrs. Grimes fell into a reflective mood, 
which was not dispelled till she reached 
the tea-table. Mr. Grimes was well 
pleased to have it so, for it was in such 
lapses only that he could venture his 
opinions with any degree of certainty 
that they would not be ruthlessly dealt 
with. rs 

Miss Mims’ tea-table always did Miss 
Mims credit, and on this occasion the 
flaky biscuits, the creamy custard, the 
dainty cake, the aromatic tea, and above 
all, the snowy linen and the quaint 
china, all paid tribute to her excellences 
as a hostess. 

It was here that Mrs. Grimes forgot 
her meditations, and Mr. Grimes lapsed 
into silence. 

‘«T haint seen sech a han’some set of 
dishes since I was a girl and worked at 
Jedge Bascom’s. ‘They was real high- 
toned folks, and when they had company 
they useter use a set that looked ever so 
much like this—this haint anything 
you've had new very lately, is it ?’’ 

‘“No; this belonged to my mother 
once. When she died she wanted me to 
have it. I prize it very highly.’’ 

‘« Yes, I should think you ought to. 
There’s always something sacred about 
things that useter belong to folks that are 
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dead and gone—it’s a kind of a reminder 
that everything in this world is fleeting 
’nd transitory. I don’t s’pose you use 
these dishes every day—you must handle 
them dretful careful, Josiah.’’ 

A slight smile played about Miss Mims’ 
lips. ‘* Oh yes, I have used them every 
day since I have had them. I am choice 
of them and so I like to see them on 
my table. ‘They could be no pleasure to 
me nor to anyone else, shut away in the 
cupboard. ‘That isn’t what pretty things 
are made for.’’ 

‘‘There, there! exclaimed Mrs. 
Grimes, reaching over and patting Miss 
Mims’ arm; ‘‘ you are a-making that 
cup too strong—lI always use half tea 
and half water, and for Josiah, I put in 
a leetle mite more tea accordin’ to the 
water, but only a leetle mite.’’ 

‘¢T should like,’’ said Mr. Grimes, in 
self-defense, ‘‘a real good old-fashioned 
cup o’ tea, such as my mother used to 
make; but I don’t see it very often now- 
a-days. I don’t think much of the kind 
o’ tea that’s kept on the back o’ the 
stove till it looks black as Scip’ and 
tastes strong o’ nothin’; and—’’ 

‘¢ There, there, Miss Mims! it cer- 
tainly won’t do to pour him a whole cup 
of tea, fer he won’t sleep a wink to-night. 
Tea is dretful bad fer the nerves. And, 
Josiah, I dunno as you ought to eat them 
strawberries ; I’m afraid they are most 
too rich and hearty—you know you have 
to be careful what you eat.’’ 

‘*T guess Miss Mims’ll think I haint 
old enough to take care o’ myself,’’ re-_ 
turned Mr. Grimes, with a wheezy little 
laugh ; ‘‘and sometimes I don’t know as 
I am. You see, I haint et a meals o’ 
victuals away from home for more’n a 
year, sol think I ought to have a little 
liberty, now don’t you, Miss Mims? I 
don’t care if I do have another one of 
your biscuits—you do make proper nice 
biscuits. It don’t seem just right for 
you to be livin’ here all alone, Miss 
Mims, when you are sech a good cook, 
and so cheerful like, and purty good- 
looking—it’s kind of a mystery that I 
can’t exactly see through.”’ 

‘There, Miss Mims, don’t you pay 
any attention to Josiah’s foolishness— 
he’s always gettin’ off sech nonsense. 
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Now / think men folks round a house are 
a good deal like babies, dretful trouble- 
some comforts.”’ 

‘¢T warn’t sayin’ anything about men 
folks, was I, B’linda? I was only re- 
markin’, her living here alone looks to 
me kinder curi’s.’’ ' 

Miss Mims’ reply was a merry little 
laugh fora maiden of her years, which in 
no way explained the mystery. ‘‘ Please 
have another biscuit, Mr. Grimes, and 
some more of the chicken, do.’’ 

‘‘ There, Josiah, if you’ve got to have 
another piece, you take this—it’s too 
good to be wasted,’’ and the prudent 
woman dexterously slipped the morsel 
from her plate to his. He, like the duti- 
ful spouse he was, accepted it together 
with the portion selected by Miss Mims. 
But when without demur he received a 
second supply of Miss Mims’ custard, 
Mrs. Grimes looked at him with a long- 
drawn sigh, and folded her napkin with 
an air of over-wrought patience. At 
the same time the purple ribbons gave a 
little toss of disapproval. . 

But Mr. Grimes finished his repast 
with complacency, remarking at its end, 
‘‘T don’t believe that supper can be beat 
in ten towns, Miss Mims. Your cooking 
tastes a good deal as mother’s used to 
when I was a boy, and she was reckoned 
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the best cook in Greenwich—and that 
was saying consider’ble, for Greenwich 
was a famous town for its cooks.”’ 

The sun was disappearing behind the 
hill when Miss Mims parted with her 
guests at the end of the garden walk. 
Mrs. Grimes nursed with great tender- 
ness a bouquet of newly-cut flowers, and 
Mr. Grimes’ heart was made glad by a 
basket of luscious berries fresh from Miss 
Mims’ garden. 

‘<T hope,’’ said Miss Mims to Tabby, 
the cat, ‘‘I really do hope our party has 
been a success.”’ 

Well, and so it had. 

The very next morning the neighbors 
were surprised to see the curtains of the 
melancholy little house rolled high, and 
the front door standing wide open, as if 
its days of mourning were over and it 
could hold out greeting to the world once 
more. Mrs. Mason, in the midst of her 
sweeping, stopped short: ‘‘Can it be 
possible? I hope nothing serious has 
happened, I’m sure.’’ The bright sum- 
mer sunshine, the glad song of birds, the 
green things growing, and more than all 
else the genial warmth of Miss Mims’ 
tea party, had entered the frozen atmos- 
phere of Mrs. Grimes’ heart and thawed 
it into friendliness and neighborly good- 
feeling toward even Mrs. Mason. 


STRENGTH. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


E train ourselves to watch ourselves, 
Until we find at length, 
We’ve made our very weaknesses 


The pillars of our strength. 





A STRUGGLE WITH NATURE. 


BY C. C. 


HE had always been shy with men. 
Poignantly shy. As a girl she had 
usually a wild impulse to avoid 

meeting the eyes of boys she knew, in 
order to escape bowing to them, and 
when she did screw her courage to the 
sticking point and accomplished a bow 
to one of the other sex, she had a feel- 
ing of meritorious achievement. 

She had always the mortal terror a 
girl is supposed to expend on mice, of 
being obliged to talk to a boy, and some- 
times, when a persistent lad forced her 
to talk to him a while, her lips would 
tremble in the oddest little way, despite 
her efforts to control them. She never 
got any pleasure from talking to a boy ; 
it was too great a strain. ‘To sum it 


all up and show in a dozen words how 


abnormal was her condition of mind, it 
need only be said that when she declared 
that she didn’t like boys, the girls be- 
lieved her. 

The root of this morbid shyness lay 
in her settled conviction that boys did 
like her, a conviction which in due time 
became the truth, for boys do not like 
a girl so shy that she habitually avoids 
them. 

Doubtless, if she had had any brothers 
or masculine cousins, she would have 
learned to feel at ease with boys. She 
was the only child of rather strict elderly 
parents, and her environment had aug- 
mented her natural shyness until, at 
twenty, Marion Browne was considered 
by the young men in her set, or, to be 
accurate, in her girl friends’ set, the most 
‘‘ indifferent ’’ girl they knew. She had 
given up going out much, having discov- 
ered that she did not enjoy herself. Her 
strict bringing up had excluded dancing 
lessons, and she always felt particularly ill 
at ease and forlorn in a dancing party. 

She was much liked by the girls and 
had many warm friends among them, 
but she had no men friends. She was 
keenly conscious of this, and very help- 
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lessly miserable over it. But she was 
also very proud, and feeling unable to 
overcome her habit of shunning men, 
she fostered the prevailing idea that she 
disliked them. Fortunately she was fond 
of music and painting, and a devotée 
to books, so her time was pleasantly 
occupied, in spite of the lack of what is 
supposed to be a young lady’s most 
absorbing interest. 

This was the state of affairs when she 
met Francis James. It was at a small 
dancing party at the house of her most 
intimate friend. Mr. James had but re- 
cently come to Northrup and the girls 
who had met him agreed that they liked 
him. 

When introduced to Marion he had 
asked her to waltz, and had murmured 
the usual polite regrets when he learned 
that she did not dance at all. He 
noticed her several times talking animat- 
edly, and he thought he liked her. It 
did not strike him that when he saw her 
talking thus it was to girls. He told him- 
self that he would take her out to supper. 

To Marion’s dismay he chose a little 
table for two tucked away in a corner. 
In the innocence of his heart, not yet 
knowing her as the girl who hated men, 
he did not shun a téte-a-téte, while 
Marion had counted upon sitting where 
there would be at least two others to 
share the conversation. 

The only predicaments in which 
Marion exerted herself to talk to a man 
were téte-a-tétes from which there was 
no escape. Silence, in a case like that, 
was appalling. So she gathered her wits 
together and plunged into her favorite 
subject, books. Oh, joy! He accepted 
his cue—young men didn’t always, and 
then she suffered agonies trying to talk 
to them—and they got through the next 
quarter of an hour without discomfort, 
to Marion’s surprised relief. 

He had liked her, she talked piquantly 
when she was interested, enough so that 
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he meant to see her again that evening, 
but she had ordered her carriage early, 
knowing that she was always sufficiently 
bored to be glad when it came. 

It was not until she was on her way 
home that she fully realized that she not 
only liked him but had felt at ease with 
_him, and that he was exceptionally 
bright, and had a fascinating way of 
instantly grasping an idea she merely 
suggested, and of saying something un- 
expectedly original in reply. And she 
said to hersel: that if he could talk so 
well to a stranger how very well he would 
talk if they came to know each other 
better. And she was glad about some- 
thing in spite of the lurking feeling that 
he could not have liked her, because she 
was not the kind of a girl that men ever 
liked. 

It was a week before she met him 
again, and she had remembered him 
every intervening day. It was at a large 
reception to which she had gone because 
she thought he would be there. She saw 
him first across two or three interposing 
yards of people. She did not realize 
that she bowed coldly. Poor child, she 
did not know how to put warmth into a 
bow! But she realized that he smiled 
cordially, and she thought he meant to 
come and talk to her. 

And so he did. He made his way to 
where she stood talking to an elderly 
man, and waited, because he did not 
know her acquaintance, till she should 
turn toward him. Marion knew that he 
stood near her, watching the people, be- 
cause he was waiting to speak to her, and 
she was glad. But the demon of shyness 
suddenly mastered her. She could not 
force herself to turn toward him, and 
smile, and let him know that she was 
glad he had come, as another girl would 
have done. Jnstead she talked on fever- 
ishly, prolonging her conversation with 
the utterly uninteresting old man in a 
way that seemed purposeful. 

She did not realize until she was at 
home, what might have been the reason 
why he did not wait until she gave him 
a chance to talk to her and why he did 
not again attempt to speak. But then 
she saw clearly that he must have thought 
she meant to ignore him—if he had 
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learned her reputation for being disagree- 
able to men. It made her face burn. 
And she told herself determinedly that 
she would guard against being misinter- 
preted in the future. 

She also told herself, confidentially, 
that he was the only man she had ever 
discovered who could ‘‘talk.’”’  In- 
tellectually, she yearned to be friends 
with him, and she resolved to let him 
see, as much as she modestly could, that 
she liked him. She rehearsed imaginary 
meetings, and flushed when she realized 
what she was doing. And she planned 
to go to everything where she would 
meethim. Butalas! She was reckoning 
without her uncontrollable shyness. 

A day or two after the reception she 
saw him on the street. He was coming 
down the other side and she chose to 
cross so that he would pass her. It gave 
her a shamed feeling to know that she 
was doing it on purpose. She was so 
intent upon seeming unconscious that 
she did not realize that he had been 
looking at her, all ready to bow, for 
several seconds, and just as she was on 
the point of recognizing him, he looked 
ahead, evidently thinking she had in- 
tended to cut him. 

She acknowledged to herself, candidly, 
that if she were a man, she could not 
endure a girl she believed had deliberately 
cut her, but nevertheless, when she found 
him at one of the married girls’ five 
o’clocks, she thought that her chance to 
make him like her again had come, and 
to that end she talked with a vivacity she 
had never, hitherto, displayed before 
men. But although her animation was 
entirely due to his presence, she did not 
dare to address him, and the fact that she 
spoke laughingly to the other men made 
the omission more conspicuous—to 
him. 

Later he brought her a cup of tea, at 
the request of the hostess, and said rather 
stiffly, with an ‘‘I would not intrude if 
it could be avoided’’ air, that ‘* Mrs. 
Howe had asked him to bring it.’’ And 
Marion could think of nothing more 
cordial than ‘‘ Thank you, you are very 
kind,’’ to say; and as she had not even 
the presence of mind to smile, he moved 
away at once, with the deepened impres- 
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sion that her cut of a few days before had 
been intentional. 

She made no progress after that. She 
went out systematically, except when she 
periodically told herself that he didn’t 
like her, and she couldn’t make him, and 
it did not matter any way. At these 
times she would not go out for several 
weeks, but the desire to see him always 
conquered. 

Although she was frequently in the 
same house with him she never did more 
than bow. She did not dare to speak to 
him. She did not dare to let people see 
she even noticed him. She was too 
proud to endure the thought of anyone’s 
knowing that she liked a man who did 
not like her. 

She wished to make him admire her, 
at least. She discovered an unworked 
vein of vivacity in herself, and she found 
it was easy to join a group and make her- 
self its leading spirit. As often as she 
could make it come about naturally, 
Francis James was a member of the 
group she joined, but she avoided even 
looking at him, and he never spoke to 
her, although she continued to hope 
that somehow they would yet get to be 
friends. 

She realized one day, with a bitter 
smile, that she was cured of being ill at 
ease with men in general; that she was 
even rather popular with them, and that 
she now had some good friends among 
them. 

Up to this time she had stoutly in- 
sisted to herself that she did not care 
especially for Francis James; she only 
liked him and desired an_ intellectual 
friendship with him. Perhaps if he had 
devoted himself to any one, she might 


have changed her mind; but he did not, 


seem inclined to offer adoration at any 
shrine. 

It was avery simple occurrence that 
cleared the cobweb of platonic friend- 
ship from her brain. She was alone in 
the dressing-room, to which she had 
returned for her fan, and through the 
partly open door she saw him standing 
at the head of the stairs. He saw some- 


thing in the throng below that made him 
smile faintly, and he stood there several 
minutes. 
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Marion had never allowed herself to 
look at him squarely more than a moment, 
so painfully fearful was she that her 
secret liking would be guessed, by him 
or by some onlooker. Now she gave 
herself up to the pleasure of studying 
his face. The glare of light shone up 
from below and threw his smiling, intent 
features into vivid relief. And as she 
looked at him Marion comprehended, as 
one comprehends the death of a friend 
while looking upon his dead face, and 
with much the same despair, that she 
loved him. 

As she went down he passed through 
the hall and suddenly looked up. Their 
eyes met and it seemed to Marion that 
he had surprised her love in her face. 
The blood flushed her cheeks and she 
dropped her eyes. She went on uncer- 
tainly, so uncertainly that when she was 
nearly down she made a misstep and 
almost fell. It was Mr. James who sprang 
to assist her. 

‘¢ Are you hurt,’’ he said, with con- 
cern in his face that she read as pity. 

‘*No,’’ she answered. She shrank 
involuntarily from his touch, and turned 
away blindly, without realizing that she 
had not thanked him. 

She faced it when she shut the door 
of her room that night. She loved him 
and he did not even notice her. O, tor- 
ture! O, agony of humiliation! She 
loved him, and he had scarcely even 
looked at her! She loved him, and per- 
haps he had guessed it, and was pitying 
her! 

The instinct of self-defense is curi- 
ously powerful, and nerves people in 
strange and wonderful ways. Before 
stung-pride and maiden-modesty let 
Marion sleep that night, she had planned 
to destroy any possible fancy which he 
or any one else might have, that she had 
the slightest liking for the man she loved. 
As a matter of fact she had never given 
such a suspicion to any one, least of all 
to the man himself, but the humiliation 
of acknowledging to herself that she 
loved a man who never noticed her, 
aroused all her old morbid sensitiveness. 

The next night she was again at the 
friend’s house where she had met Francis 
James nearly six months before. She 
































mecnt to speak to him to-night. To 
speak first, and to let dislike show 
through a veil of indifference. The 
necessity of concealing unrequitted love 
makes an actress of any woman. 

She meant to do all this but she let 
two opportunities to speak slip by as if 
her tongue were paralyzed. ‘Then she 
took herself in hand and her eyes grew 
brilliant with the mental struggle. At 
last a third chance came, and found he 
nerves strung to take it. 

James stood near her watching the 
dancers. At last she said: 

‘¢May I trouble you to unfasten my 
fan? It has caught on my dress where I 
cannot reach it.’’ 

She looked coldly in his eyes as he 
turned quickly toward her. When the 
fan was loose she said : 

‘¢ You are very kind. Might I trouble 
you further to get me achair?’’ She 
nodded toward the one she wanted. 

She was elated to find that she could 
talk to him steadily, that she was no 
longer afraid of him, and she longed for 
an opportunity to say something that 
would hurt him, to punish him—for not 
loving her ! 

He smiled suddenly when he had put 
the chair down. 

‘*You were standing where you are 
now when I met you first,’’ he said. 

She turned her head slowly toward 
him, but she did not seem to be thinking 
about what he had said. 

‘¢Indeed ?’’ she rejoined, with what 
sounded like courteous indifference. 
Then she sat down. 

‘¢ The rooms are pretty to-night,’’ she 
said quietly, and took the opportunity to 
glance up at him. 

‘¢ Very.”’ 

‘Tt is warm in here.’”’ 

‘¢ Allow me,’’ he murmured, and un- 
furled her fan. 

She made a half movement as if she 
would stop him, and submitted. Then 
she watched the dancers, quite regardless 
of his presence, answering his attempts 
at conversation with an indifference that 
put a speedy end to each. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Thank you,’’ with- 
out looking at him, and put up her hand 
for the fan. 
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He bowed quickly, half muttering 
‘¢ Excuse me,’’ and went away. 

During the next dance, when their 
glances met once for a fleeting second, 
she saw memory of their interview in 
his eyes. ‘There was a strange wicked 
elation in the feeling that she had the 
power to wound him. Some imp of 
perversity possessed her and she wished 
to force him to speak to her again. 

Later he was standing in the crowded 
doorway of the room she wished to enter. 
She had decided to enter it because he 
did stand there. 

‘“©Oh, Mr. James! 
pass, please ?”’ 

Then she stopped and talked, airily 
and indifferently, for a tew minutes, 
turning languidly away at last, to put an 
end to the conversation, though still 
standing beside him. 

She cried that night, long and hope- 
lessly—because she wanted to be friendly 
with him; because she loved him; be- 
cause she must go on making him think 
she disliked him, lest he should guess her 
love ; because she had humiliated him. 
And then she put all her misery aside, 
and only thought that she had spoken to 
him at last, and that she could again! 
And she actually made herself believe 
that he would love her some time, but 
that was not for long. 

The next two weeks were holiday time, 
and they saw each other nearly every 
day, or rather, evening. 

If he had ever spoken to her first she 
would have hoped—for something better, 
friendship at least. But he never spoke 
till she did, and so she still hurt him 
with studied rudenesses. Rudenesses as 
justifiable in her eyes, as murder in self- 
defense, is. 

Then one night, when they chanced 
to stand by a conservatory door, he sud- 
denly offered her his arm. 

‘« Will you come in here?’’ His eyes 
met hers imperatively, and she went 
without a word. 

They had never been alone before, but 
she did not think of that. When a girl 
honestly believes a man does not like her 
it does not occur to her that he is choos- 
ing to be alone with her. 

‘‘You have humiliated me,’’ he said 


Will you let me 
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passionately, ‘‘as a woman has no right 
to humiliate a man for loving her. You 
are unwomanly and merciless. A woman 
has the right to ignore a man she does 
not like, but not to make a plaything of 
him because his love gives her the power. 
I am going away—and I wanted you to 
know that, remembering your wanton 
unkindness, I should come to despise 


La) 


you. 
Marion caught her breath. ‘‘ Do you 
mean you love me?’’ she said, un- 
steadily. 
**Yes.’” He met her eyes with some- 


thing like defiance. <‘‘I love you.’’ 

She smiled—because heaven had come 
to her. ‘‘And I love you,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

She turned her head on his arm, and 
put her hand, with a curiously caressing 
gesture against his breast. 

‘* Did you think I knew you loved 
me?’’ she said. 
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‘‘T thought you knew. 
women aiways know 
loved. I believed you were try 
show me you did not want to l 
love you.”’ 

‘¢T never meant that, dear.’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘ But you have meant to 
hurt me,’’ he said. 

She turned away her face as if she 
suffered. 

‘*T have only hurt you since I knew I 
loved you,’’ she whispered imploringly. 
‘‘ You never even looked at me. I am 
not like those women who know when 
men love them. I cannot think a man 
cares for me until he says it.’’ 

He stopped her mouth with a kiss. 
‘But a man has the right to expect a 
little encouragement.”’ 

She smiled pathetically. ‘‘If you 
only knew how .hard I tried to let you 
know I liked you, until I found I loved 
you—and then I did not dare !”’ 
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HOMELESS. 


BY MAUDE 


MEREDITH. 


HERE are white-winged birds in the clear, blue sky, 
White sails on the sunlit sea ; 
And up and down, on the soft white sands, 


Go merrily, people, in chattering bands, 
While apart, I sit, silenty. 


When the even falls, to 


The birds of the glittering wing ; 
And safe in its harbor, with anchor dropt, 
Each ship will dreamily swing, 
And the merry people will, one by one, 
Go home to rest at the set of sun. 


If I were a bird on some distant crag, 
Would my nest be waiting for me? 
If I were a ship of the ocean wide, 


their nests will go 





Caressed by the wind and borne by the tide, 
How sure would my harbor be? 


Or, if of the crowd, with jest and song, 
I wandered as gay and free, 
Perhaps, somewhere, on the green earth’s breast, 
Might I, also, have some safe home nest. 
But apart, I sit, silently. 




















LOVE IN. A MIST 
BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


N a green hollow in the woodlands, 
Love, a mere child, with sunny 
golden curls and large blue eyes, 

stood whimpering. A round tear had 
fallen on his breast and trickled slowly 
down his white skin till it lay like a dew- 
drop on his thigh ; another was in pur- 
suit, but had reached no further than a 
dimple in the chubby cheek, into which 
it had heedlessly rolled and could not 
get out again. Beside Love was a thicket 
of white wild roses, so innumerable that 
they seemed like a cloud of butterflies 
alit on a hedge for a moment and about 
to take wing—so white that the little 
wanderer looked as though he were made 
of rose-stained ivory. Here was the 
cause of the boy’s whimpering. A thorn- 
point had slightly scratched his right 
arm, barely tearing the skin but punc- 
turing it sufficiently to let a tiny drop of 
blood, like a baby rowan-berry, slowly 
well forth. 

Love looked long and earnestly at the 
wound. Then he whimpered, but stopped 
to smile at a squirrel who pretended to 
be examining the state of its tail, but 
was really watching him. When the 
little drop of blood would neither roll 
away nor go back, Love grew angry, and 
began to cry. 

‘¢Ah, I am so weak,’’ he sighed ; 
‘‘perhaps I shall die! Ah, wretched 
little soul that I am, to lie here in this 
horrible thorny wood. No—no—I will 
drag myself out into the sunshine, and 
die there. Perhaps—p’raps—(sniffie)— 


"aps—(snifie)—a kind lark will ’’ (snzffe). 








Sobbing bitterly, Love crept through 
a beech-hedge, and so into the open 
sunlit meadow beyond. He was so un- 
happy that he quite forgot to knock off 
from a gray thistle a huge snail, although 
its shell shone temptingly many-hued ; 
and even a cricket that jumped on to his 
foot and then off again hardly brought 
to his face a wan smile. 

But after sitting awhile by a heavy 
burdock, and sobbing at gradually length- 
ening intervals, he suddenly stopped. 
Out of a garth of red clover and white 
campions he saw two round black eyes 
staring at him with such unmitigated 
astonishment that he could do nothing 
else but stare back with equal rigidity 
and silence. 

‘*Why, it is only a brown hare,’’ ex- 
claimed Love below his breath: ‘‘ How 
it smiles!’’—and therewith he broke 
into so hearty a laugh that the hare 
sprang round as if on a pivot, and went 
leaping away through the meadow. Be- 
yond the puffed campions were a cluster 
of tall ox-eye daisies, and they moved 
so temptingly towards him in the breeze 
that Love ran as it were to meet them. 

No sooner, however, was he in their 
midst than he plucked them one by one, 
and then ran back with them towards the 
wood, in whose cool shadow, he thought, 
it would be delightful to weave of them 
a starry wreath. 

But by the time the wreath was woven, 
Love was both thirsty and aweary of 
being still. So, having sipped the dew 
from a bed of green mosses among the 
surface roots of a vast oak, he ran into a 
little wilderness of wild hyacinths, and 
danced therein with maddest glee, while 
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the sunlit splashed upon him through 
the dappling shadows of the oak-boughs. 

A fat bumble-bee and two white but- 
terflies joined him for a time, but at last 
the bee grew hot and breathless, and the 
butterflies were frightened by his joyous 
laughter and the clapping of his little 
hands. Scarce, however, was he left 
laone once more than he descrieda young 
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‘“LOVE LOOKED LONG AND EARNESTLY AT 
THE WOUND.” 


fawn among the fern. It took him but 
a moment to snatch his wreath of ox-eye 
daisies, and but another to spring to the 
side of the startled fawn and place the 
wreath round its neck. The great brown 
eyes looked fearfully at Love, who, little 
rascal, pretended to be caressing when 
he was really making ready for a leap. 
In asecond he was on the fawn’s back 
—but, ah! poor Love, he had not cal- 
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culated for such a flight. 


Away sped 
the fawn, across the glade, through the 


hollow, and out across the meadow 
towards the sand-dune, and gradually 
Love’s hold became more and more inse- 
cure, till at last off he came right into a 
mass of yellow irises and a tadpole- 
haunted little pool. 

Love might have stopped to cry, or at 
least to chase the tadpoles, but he hap- 
pened to see a sea-gull flying low beyond 
him across the dunes. With a shout he 
pursued it, forgetful alike of the fawn 
and his lost wreath. 

3ut when he came to the break in the 
dunes he could not see the ocean because 
of the haze that lay upon it, and in 
which the sea-gull was soon lost to sight. 
But at least the sands were there. Fora 
time he wandered disconsolately along 
the shore, but when he saw the tide 
slowly advancing he frowned. ‘‘ Ha! 
ha!’’ he laughed, ‘I shall build a castle 
of sand, and then the sea will not know 
what to do, and the white gull will come 
back again.”’ 

But having built his sand-castle, Love 
was so weary that he curled himself up 
behind the shallow barrier, and, having 
wearily but lovingly placed beside him 
three pink half-shells, a pearly willie- 
winkle, a piece of wave-worn chalk, and 
a hermit-crab (which soon crawled away), 
he was speedily asleep. 

But erelong the ripple of the water 
against the very frontier of his small do- 
main aroused the brine-bred things that 
live by the sea-marge. A few cockles 
gaped thirstily, and one or two whistle- 
fish sent their jets of water up into the 
air and then protruded their shelly snouts 
as if to scan the tardy advance of the 
tide. The sand-lice bestirred themselves, 
creeping, leaping, confusedly eager not 
to be overtaken by that rapid ooze which 
would quicksand them in a moment. 

Then a piece of dulse was washed right 
on to the castle-wall. On the salt-smell- 
ing wrack was a crab, and this startled 
voyager saw dry land and mayhap new 
food to sample in the white foot of Love 
that lay temptingly near. Just then a 
flying shrimp, a mad aeronaut, a reckless 
enthusiast among its kind, took the fort- 
ress at aleap and alighted on Love’s 
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white and crinkled belly. The boy’s 
body instinctively shivered, but he might 
not have awaked had not the crab at 
that moment joyously gripped, as succu- 
lent prey, his little toe, curled as it was 
like a small and dainty molluse. 

Love sat up, and with indignant eyes re- 
monstrated with the crab, who had at once 
given way and retreated with haphazard 
assiduity to the shelter of a convenient 
pebble partially embedded in the sand. 

As for the shrimp, it had come and 
gone like the very ghost of a tickle, like 
the dream-fly of sleep-land. 

But suddenly Love heard a voice, a 
low whisper, coming he knew not whence, 
and yet so strangely familiar. Was it 
borne upon the white lips of the tide, or 
did it come from the curving billow that 
swept shoreward, or from the deep be- 
yond? Who can guess what the voice 
said, since Love himself knew not the 
sweet strange word, but was comforted : 
knowing only that he was to return to 
the wood again. Fragments he caught, 
though little comprehensible: ‘My 
child, my little wandering Love, who art 
born daily, and art ever young,’’ and 
then words of which he knew nothing, 
or but vaguely apprehended. 

Yet ever petulant, Love would rather 
have stayed by the sea, even to the un- 
doing of his castle-walls, already toppling 
with the upward reaching damp of the 
stealthy underooze. had he not descried 
a white wild-goat standing on the dune 
and looking at him with mild eyes like 
sunlit sardonyx. With a glad cry he 
ran towards the goat, who made no play 
of caprice but seemed to invite, for all 
the strangeness of the essay, this young 
rider with the child’s smile and the em- 
peror’s-eyes. 

The yellow-hammers and ousels, the 
whin-chats and sea-larks sent abroad long 
thrilling notes in their excitement, as 
the white goat, with Love laughingly 
astride, raced across the dunes and over 
the meadows towards the wood. But as 
the too-impulsive steed took a fallen oak 
at a bound its feet caught in the loose 
bark, and poor Love was shot forward 
into a hollow of green moss. Alas, in 
the comet-like passage thither, a nettle 
slightly stung the sole of one foot; so 
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that the moment he had recovered from 
his somersault he snatched a broken oak- 

‘branch, and turned to chastise the too 
heedless goat. But, to his astonishment, 
no goat was to beseen. It had disap- 
peared as though it were a blossom blown 
by the wind. 

Rubbing his eyes, Love looked again 
and again. No goat; no sound, even, 
save the ruffling of the low wind among 
the lofty domes of the forest, the tap- 
tapping of a wood-pecker, the shrill cry of 
a jay and indiscriminate warbling under- 
tone of a myriad birds, with, below all, the 
chirp of the grasshopper and the drone of 
tne small wood-wasp and the foraging bee. 





‘““LOVE LAUGHINGLY ASTRIDE.” 


Beyond the last copse the sun was 
slowly moving in a whirl of golden fire. 

Hark! what was that? Love started, 
and then slipped cautiously from tree to 
tree, finding his way into the woodland 
like a gliding sunray. He heard voices, 
and a snatch of a song :— 


‘The wild bird called to me ‘ Follow!’ 

The nightingale whispered ‘Stay !’ 
When lost in the hawthorn-hollow 

We” 


* * * * * 
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The next moment he descried a lovely 
girl lying on the moss below an oak, 
with her face towards the setting sun, 
whose warm flood soaked through the 
wide green flame of the irradiated leaves. 
A little way beyond her was a young 
man, no other than the singer, standing 
by an easel, and putting the last touches 
to the canvas upon which he was at work. 

Love was curious. He had never seen 
a picture, and, in fact, he thought the 





‘*SHE PEERS 


THROUGH THE BLUE VEIL 
FLOWERS.” 


OF 


man was probably spreading out some- 
thing to eat. He, child though he was, 
was so fearless that no one could have 
daunted him, and so natively royal that 
no idea even of his being gainsaid 
troubled his brain. 

With great interest he stole alongside 
the painter. He looked at the canvas 
dubiously ; sniffed it; and then turned 
away with a gesture of disapproval. He 
liked the look of the pigments on a 
palette that lay on the ground, and 
thought that the man was perhaps no 
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other than he who painted the kingcups 
and violets and the bells of the hyacinths. 
But the smell made him sick, and so he 
stole towards the girl to see what she was 
doing. 

It vaguely puzzled him that neither 
the man nor the girl seemed to be aware 
of his presence; yet as Love never 
troubled to think, the bewilderment was 
but a shadow of a passing cloud. The 
girl was beautiful. He loved better to 
look at her than any other flower of the 
forest. Even the blue cornflower, even 
the hedge-speedwell, had not so ex- 
quisite a blue as the dream-wrought eyes 
into whose unconscious depths he looked 
long, and saw at last his own image, 
clear as in deep water. ‘‘I wish she 
would sing,’’ said Love to himself; 
‘‘that man yonder is no better thana 
huge bumble-bee.’’ Witha mischievous 
glance he plucked a tall wind-flower, and 
gently tickled her with it. 

A faint smile, a delicate wave of color, 
came into her face. ‘Ah, Love! 
Love /’’ she whispered below her breath. 

How sweet the words were! Witha 
happy sigh Love cuddled up close to the 
beautiful girl, and, tired and drowsy, 
would soon have fallen asleep, had not 
the heaving of her bosom disturbed him. 

‘¢ Ah, what a tiresome world it is,”’ 
exclaimed Love fretfully, as he crawled 
indolently away, and then rested again 
among some blue flowers. There he sat 
for some time, sulkily tying a periwinkle 
round each toe. Suddenly, with a cry 
of joy, he descried among the flowers his 
lost bow and sheaf of arrows. With a 
merry laugh, he reached for them, and in 
mere wantonness began to fray the petals 
with an arrow, and to tangle them into 
an intricate net of blue blossom and green 
fibre. 

3ut in the midst of his glee came re- 
tribution. He heard a rustling sound, a 
quick exclamation, and the next moment 
an easel fell right atop of him, and, but 
for his soft, mossy carpet, might have 
flattened him, for all his white plump- 
ness. True, the easel was picked up 
again immediately, but Love felt the in- 
sult as well as the blow. With a yell of 
anger, that very nearly startled a neigh- 
boring caterpillar, he fitted an arrow to 




















his bow, and shot it straight at the 
clumsy owner of the easel. ‘‘Aha,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘I have paid you back, you 
see,’’ for he saw the young man stop, 
grow pale, hesitate, and then suddenly 
fall on his knees. ‘‘ Ah! he is wounded 
to death,’’ and Love’s tender heart got 
the better of his resentment, and he 
would fain have recalled that deadly 
arrow. But to his astonishment the 
youth seemed more eager to seize and 
kiss the girl’s hand than to save his life, 
if that were still possible ! 

As for the girl, the sunset was upon 
her face as a flame. She tried to rise, 
and in doing so trampled upon one of 
Love’s toes. Poor little Love danced 
about furiously on one foot, holding his 
wounded toe with one hand; but, alas! 
again his hasty anger overcame him, and, 
before he realized what he had done, he 
shot another arrow, this time straight at 
the heart of the lovely girl. 

Alas, how it weakened her at once! 
In the agony of death, no doubt, she fell 
forward into the man’s arms and laid her 
head upon his breast. 

But speedily Love saw that they were 
not dead or even dying, but merely kiss- 
ing and fondling each other, and this 
too in the most insensate fashion. 

‘“‘Oh, how funny! how funny!’”’ 
laughed Love, and rolled about in an 
ecstasy among the blue flowers, making 
the tangle worse than ever. 

* * *k * * 
( Twilight. ) 


She. Darling—darling—let me go now 
—let me go. It will soon be dark. 

fe. Sweetheart, wait ! 

She. Hush! What is that? 

(A low tiny snore comes from amidst the 
blue flowers.) 

He. Oh, it is only a beetle rubbing 
its shards, or a mole burrowing through 
the grass. 

She. Ah, look ; we are trampling under 
foot such beautiful flowers. These must 
be our flowers, dear, must they not? 
What are they ? 

He. I don’t know—ah, yes, to be sure 
—they must be the flower called ‘‘ Love 
in a Mist.”’ 

She (dreamily). 1 wonder if we could 
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see Love himself if we searched below 
all this blue tangle ? 

i She leans down, and peers 
through the blue veil of the flowers. 
Love wakes with the fragrance of her 
warm breath playing upon his cheek, but 
does not stir, for he is remorseful at hav- 
ing shot an arrow at so lovely a thing. 
With loving caressing touch he gently 
lays a dew-drop into each blue flower of 
hereyes. . . . 

She (whisperingly, as she rises). How 
beautiful, how wonderful it all is! 

He. Ah, darling, tears in those beau- 
tiful eyes! Come, let me kiss them 
away. 

Love (below his breath). Greedy wretch 
—lI gave them to fer’ Ah, she shall have 
many more, and you, mayhap,none ! 


Hand in hand, the lovers go away, 
and, well content, Love turns over on 
his side and is soon sound asleep. The 
moon rises, full and golden yellow. From 
a beech-covert a nightingale sings with 
intermittent snatches of joy. Above the 
blue flowers two white night-moths flicker 
in a slow fantastic wayward dance. A 
glowworm, hanging on a lock of Love’s 
curly hair, shines as though it were the 
child of a moonbeam and a flower. 

But at last the glowworm, crawling 
from its high place and adown the white 
sweetness of Love’s face, tickled his small 
nose, and caused him to sit up, startled, 
and wide awake. ‘‘ What—who?’”’ mut- 
tered Love confusedly. 


THE NIGHTYJAR. 
Quir-rr-rr-o! . . . Quir-rr-rr-o ! 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Kew-u-ee, kwee! Kwee-kwee-tchug ! 
tchug ! tchug ! kwee-kwilloh ! 
A REstLess MaGPIE (mockingly). 
Kwilloh . ohee kwollow- 
kwan ! 


wollow 


Ecuo. 

oh, follow them !/ 
FURTHER ECHO. 

Foal . low / 


Love (rising). 


Follow . 


Follow . 


I come, I come! who calls ? 
Distant Ecuo ( faintly). 
Fol . 


. low. 
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NCE, a very long time ago, a very 
old lady lived in a small house 
near the edge of a wood. Her 

only companions were a cat and two 
dogs ; these were very old also; the cat 
was blind and could not see to catch 
mice; the dogs had lost their teeth and 
could no longer bite anyone. But they 
were all very happy together. ‘The old 
lady used to sit by the window knitting, 
the cat lay curled up at her feet asleep, 
while the dogs lay on the rug in the sun- 
shine at the front door. 

Not far from the house where the old 
lady lived was a very grand house in- 
deed, with beautiful lawns and flower- 
beds all about it; here lived the prince 
of a great domain. He had horses and 
huntsmen and servants and a great many 
dogs; but besides all these he had a 
charming wife and a lovely little daugh- 
ter, and every fine day they used to drive 
about in a splendid carriage drawn by 
four white horses. But the little princess 
got rather tired of all this splendor, for, 
although she had everything else that 
heart could wish, and dressed in silks 
and satins every day, she had no play- 
mates. There were no little girls or 
boys about there except the children of 
the servants, and these her mamma would 
not allow her to play with. 

Now it happened that one day the 
nurse took her for a walk; she took her 
dog Cesar with her—in fact he almost 
always went wherever she did, whether 
she walked or rode. He was a great 
dog, nearly as large as a lion—in fact he 
looked like a lion, but he was very good- 
natured and very fond indeed of the 
little princess, and he seemed to think it 
was his sole duty in life to watch over 
the princess and see that no harm befell 
her. Well, they all started out for a 
walk together—the little princess, the 
nurse and Cesar, and after crossing the 
lawn they took a path which led them 
toward the wood and the little cottage 
where the old lady lived with her cat and 
the two dogs. As usual the old lady sat 
at the window with the cat curled up at 
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her feet and the two dogs asleep on the 
door-mat ; presently as she looked up 
she saw the little princess coming, and 
she smiled, for she was very fond of her. 
She got up to go to the door to greet 
her; the cat got up, stretched herself, 
and skipped off very lively, for she was 
very much afraid of Cesar, for although 
she could not see him, she could hear 
him a long way off; the two dogs also 
got up, but they did not run away—they 
knew Cesar, and were rather glad to 
have him call. 

‘* How do you do to-day, grandma?’ 
said the little princess. She called her 
grandma because she was such a very old 
lady. 

‘¢Oh, I am very nicely, thank you,”’ 
said the old lady. ‘‘ What brings my 
little princess to me to-day ?”’ 

‘‘Well, grandma, I came to have a 
talk with you. I thought you might 
help me to get what I want, you are so 
old and you know so many things that a 
little girl can’t know till she gets bigger.”’ 

** Well, what is it you want, my dear ?”’ 

‘Why it’s this, you know. I have 
asked mamma and papa to get me a little 
sister or brother to play with, because 
there are no little girls or boys about 
here, and I don’t have anyone to play 
with except nurse and Cesar. Nurse is 
too big, and Cesar is only a dog, and 
can’t talk, or play dolls; besides, he is 
too frisky, and when I get him to play at 
having a tea-party he is sure to upset 
everything—you see he don’t under- 
stand—he is a good dog, and I love him 
dearly.’’ 

‘*So there are no little girls or boys 
about here ?’’ said the old lady. 

‘*No, grandma. I have asked papa 
and mamma lots of times to get me a 
little sister or brother, but they put me 
off and don’t do it, and I am tired to 
death playing all alone in the nursery, 
so I thought I would come and see you 
and talk about it, and perhaps you can 
find some way to get mea little girl to 
play with. Mamma says you are old and 
poor, so I suppose you haven’t got any 
money to buy a little girl with. I asked 
papa for a lot of money; he asked me 
what I wanted it for, and I told him I 
was going to get some one to buy mea 























little sister. Well, he just laughed at 
me until I was vexed. Now mamma has 
a most beautiful star—it shines and 
sparkles, oh, beautifully! Sometimes 
she wears it in her hair. I asked her to 
give it to me; she said when I was older 
I could have it. Now I am older than I 
was then—not much, to be sure. I 
thought mamma wouldn’t care if I had 
it now, so I took it from her dressing- 
table yesterday afternoon. She has lots of 
such sparkling things—and I have brought 
it to you. It isn’t money, I know, but 
it is much prettier than money, and I 
thought you could buy me a little sister 
with it; and if you can’t get a little 
sister get mea nice little girl, You must 
get a clean one with nice dresses, 
else mamma will think she is one of the 
servant’s children and won’t let me keep 
her.’’ 

‘*Why, my dear child,’’ said the old 
lady, ‘‘ you take my breath away! Let 
me see the star.’’ 

The princess took the star from her 
pocket and gave it to the old lady. It 
was a beautiful star; it sparkled in the 
sunlight like drops of water in a foun- 
tain. Now this old lady was a very good 
old lady. She was afraid the little prin- 
cess had done very wrong to take the 
star; at the same time she knew the little 
princess was pining for a playmate, and 
she was very sorry for her. So she sat 
down in her chair to think what she had 
best do. The cat was asleep on top of 
the back fence—the two dogs had lain 
down again on the door-mat—Ceesar was 
watching a fly on his nose, pretending 
not to know he was there, but hoping to 
catch him when he flew away. The 
nurse was talking with the gardener. 
The little princess sat down by the side 
of the old lady. 

‘*Now think hard, grandma,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ for I must have a little girl to play 
with ; I can’t wait any longer. I prayed 
to Santa Claus last Christmas to bring me 
one, but he didn’t; he brought mea lot 
of toys and things, but I had plenty 
before. Mamma said next Christmas he 
might bring one, but I can’t wait so 
long.”’ 

‘*T am thinking very hard,’’ said the 
old lady, ‘‘ but I shall have to pray over 
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it, and sleep on it at least one night, so 
if you will come here to-morrow I will 
see what can be done.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the little princess, ‘I 
suppose I can wait one more day, I have 
waited so many.’’ So she kissed the 
old lady and said good-bye, and went 
back to her home with the nurse and 
Ceesar, and all that night she dreamed of 
nice little girls who had come to play 
with her, and each little girl had a glit- 
tering star on her forehead. 

That evening as the prince rode home 
from the hunt with his servants and 
horses and dogs, he passed the little cot- 
tage, and the old lady stood at her door 
and called to him, saying: ‘‘ Prince, I 
have something very important to say to 
you.’’ So the prince got down from his 
horse and went into the house, and then 
the old lady told him of the visit of the 
dear little princess, his daughter, and 
showed him the glittering star, and the 
prince was very much touched, for he 
loved his little daughter dearly. ‘‘ But 
how,’’ said he, ‘‘am I to get a little girl 
for a playmate for the princess? There 
are no nice little girls here.’’ 

‘¢ My dear Prince,’’ said the old lady, 
‘you remember when you were a little 
boy I trotted you on my knee, and you 
used to come here and play with my 
grandson ?”’ 

‘«QOh, yes,’’ said the prince, ‘‘I re- 
member it well; we had many happy 
days together.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the old lady, ‘that 
young playmate grew to be a man like 
you, and he became a soldier and went 
to the wars and was killed ; but he left a 
dear little daughter—one of the sweetest 
little girls you ever saw, and she lives 
with her mother in the town near by. 
Now if it is your will, dear prince, the 
mother shall bring her daughter here, 
and both shall live with me, and the 
daughter shall be a little sister to the 
princess until God sends her one to be 
her very own.”’ 

‘¢My dear Grandma, it shall be as you 
say,’’ said the prince, ‘‘ you have made 
me happy—the princess will be happy 
and the little princess to—we will all be . 
happy together, and early in the morning 
everything shall be arranged.’’ 
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Now when the prince got home he told 
his wife all that had happened, and she 
was delighted, and early in the morning 
she went to the cottage taking with her 
a beautiful dress and shoes and every- 
thing needful for the new little sister. 
And the prince and the princess and the 
old lady arranged everything for a happy 
surprise for the dear little princess who 
had waited so long for a playmate. 

So in the afternoon the little princess, 
and the nurse and Cesar went down to 
the cottage to see what the old lady had 
done by praying over it and sleeping 
on it, and the old lady was at the win- 
dow as before, the cat at her feet and 
the two dogs on the mat at the front 
door, and the cat ran away and the two 
dogs got up as before. The princess 
walked in and there, in the middle of 
the room was a beautiful little girl with 
long golden curls, a white dress and a 
blue sash, and in her hair glittered the 
sparkling star. 

‘*Oh, you darling sister,’’ said the 
princess, ‘‘ you are prettier than any of 
the sisters I saw in my dream, and you 
are all my own, I now because you have 
my star in your hair, and I shall keep 
you forever and forever and forever.’’ 
She put her arms around her neck and 
kissed her. And now that the little 
— is happy we will say good-bye to 

er. 


SOMETHING FOR BOYS. 


BY ELIZABETH NEVILLE. 


HE Spartan boys would submit to 

I be scourged at the Altar of Ar- 

temis Ortha, and would bleed, 
and even die under the lash without 
uttering a moan, in order to obtain the 
praise of the old warriors. 

The above sentence, I read the other 
day, and it recalled vividly a scene I 
witnessed many years ago. I was a pas- 
senger on the first steamboat that pene- 
trated the wilds of the Indian Territory, 
lying near the Arkansas border. ‘The 
Government had purchased from the 
Creek Indians their lands in Georgia, 
and were removing them to their new 
home. I got onthe boat at Little Rock, 


and found a number of Indians, chiefs, 
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and their families. Their medicine man, 
conspicuous from the amulets around his 
neck, and his gloomy absorbed counten- 
ance. ‘There were only three white pas- 
sengers beside myself, and being very 
young, I had a mortal horror of Indians. 
Having been put under the care of the 
Captain (a kind-hearted old skipper, who 
had drifted down from Cape Cod, to the 
Mississippi River) by the Governor of 
the State, who brought me aboard, took 
especial care to tell the captain that I was 
very much afraid of Indians, who said, 
‘« Bless you Miss, there’s no danger now 
in them red skins.’’ However, I kept 
close to the trader’s wife, fearing to be 
alone a moment. 

One day, when we were nearing the 
fort at which my father was stationed, the 
captain came and told me I must go on 
deck to see ‘‘a mighty funny sight.’’ I 
went holding tightly the arm of the 
trader’s wife. When on deck I saw the 
Indians all in a circle, squaws with their 
children, from babies to lads of thirteen. 
In the centre of the circle sat on old 
squaw —the personification of what I had 
imagined the witch of Endor. Old, 
wrinkled, toothless, save one long tooth 
which overhung her nether lip. She sat 
on a chair and held in her hand an in- 
strument that looked to me like a curry- 
comb—there were sharp points of nails, 
which seemed to me about an inch long, 
driven through the wood. As the boys 
came up to her, wearing only the usual 
bit of cloth around their loins, she caught 
them with a firm grasp, and applying her 
instrument of torture to their legs, in- 
serted the sharp points in their legs, on 
the calves, raking downward to the ankle, 
while the blood flowed freely. Some 
times on the larger boys she applied the 
same things on their thighs. I was hor- 
rified! and asked the interpreter who 
stood near, the meaning of it all. He 
said there were two reasons for this cere- 
mony among the Creeks, the primary 
one was to teach the boys to bear pain 
without crying out or showing any emo- 
tion whatever, the second, the medicine 
man said the blood letting in the spring 
of the year was healthful. The bearing 
of the different boys was what might be 
called in these days ‘‘ a character study.”’ 























Very few of the whole number gave any 
outcry, but one poor little fellow, about 
nine years old came up, trembling, and 
slid out of the grasp of the old squaw. 
She caught him, however, and pushing 
his hands away while he tried to avoid 
the torture, she soon made the blood gush 
out of one leg and while applying the in- 
strument to the other he yelled and 
screamed with pain, breaking away ran 
to his mother, who immediately caught 
him fiercely by the shoulders and shook 
him until he fell sobbing and limp at her 
feet. She struck him and gave him a 
kick, all the while a volume of words 
poured from her mouth. I turned to the 
interpreter and asked what she was 
saying. He was laughing and replied: 
«¢ She tells the boy he is a disgrace to nis 
nation, that he will never make a warrior, 
but will all his life cut wood for the 
squaws and nurse the children.”’ 

Just then a lad of thirteen left the 
circle and walked proudly to the execu- 
trix. A more perfectly formed creature 
never sprang from the sculptor’s marble, 
and reminded me of one of our Ameri- 
can painters of note, who, when he first 
saw the Apollo Belvedere, exclaimed, 
‘Great Heaven! A Mohawk chief.’’ 
The boy's head and face were very hand- 
some, and as he came close to the old 
squaw, he threw a look of disdain and 
defiance on her that she seemed to inter- 
pret, for with a vicious dig into the per- 
fectly-formed calves, she evidently wished 
to make him groan or show the pain he 
felt, but save the setting of his teeth, and 
a tremor around the lips, he gave no 
sign. The squaw drew long scores on 
both thighs, longer and deeper than on 
any of the other boys. Still he held per- 
fectly still, until she gave him a push, 
saying, as interpreted, ‘‘go, you will 
do.’’ Behind the row of squaws were 
the chiefs looking calmly on. The boy 
returned to his place, sat down and 
catching a stray bit of paper some one 
had dropped, rolled it in his hand into a 
ball and threw it up several times catch- 
ing it as it fell, unmindful it seemed of 
the blood still flowing from his wounds. 
I went below after this, feeling really 
faint, filled with indignation against these 
barbaric practices. But in after years, 
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the thought came to me, was there not 
some great truth underlying this cere- 
mony teaching the young boys to ‘‘en- 
dure hardness.’’ ‘To bear pain with for- 
titude, to learn that hardest of all lessons, 
self-control. In this age of luxury and 
self-indulgence there would be few boys, 
who, to stand well -with their teachers, 
who would endure the pain, without mak- 
ing some outcry—and yet our brave sol- 
diers of the blue and gray, have shown a 
heroism, not surpassed by any Indian 
brave. 


MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


CORA A. LEWIS. 


O-MORROW is mamma’s birth- 
day,’’ said Rachie, sadly. 

‘Why! are you sorry ?’’ asked 

Ava, in surprise. ‘* You sound like it.’’ 

‘<Q no; but I wish we could make her 
a present. She always remembers ours, 
but I can’t think of a thing I can do.”’ 

‘«We might make her a pincushion,”’ 
suggested Ava. 

‘‘Dear me—she’s ggot more’n she 
knows what to do with now; one for 
every room, and ¢hree for the spare room ; 
no sir, that won’t do.’’ 

‘‘You can make nice cake ; you know 
mamma said you could—for a little 
girl,’’ said Ava, timidly. 

‘¢ But not good enough for a birthday ; 
besides she’d know I was making it, and 
it’s got to be a s’prise, else there’s no 
fun in it.’’ 

‘‘If we only had some money,’’ be- 
gan Ava. 

‘¢Q-o-h! the very thing !’’ interrup- 
ted Rachie. ‘‘ You know that ten cents 
papa gave me for taking that horrid cas- 
tor oil good? Said he remembered how 
awfully he hated it when he was a boy, 
and his pa whipped him once before he’d 
take it.’’ 

‘“< Yes, I know,’’ said Ava, ‘‘ but 
you’ve thought of ten things already you 
wanted to buy with that. You know 
that lovely little dolly, with the jointed 
arms, and real hair, you said you'd get 
—and we’d have such nice times dress- 
ing all winter ?’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, but we can do without her,’’ 
Rachie answered with a little sigh. ‘‘I’d 
rather give mamma something ; she’s so 
good and she isn’t specting anything— 
*cause she says it’s hard times; my! 
won't it be fun ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, Rachie, and there’s my 
five cents she gave me when she dropped 
my ’ranium and knocked the bloom off. 
That'll help a lot, won’t it ?”’ 

‘‘T shouldsay so. When we go to the 
store after the mail we can get it and she 
won’t know anything about it.”’ 

The next morning when mamma 
started to put on her shoes she did not 
notice that two pairs of bright eyes were 
eagerly peeping out from the bed oppo- 
site hers. 

‘¢ What in the world ?”’ she excli:imed, 
as she tugged away for one shoe was 
stobborn and just wou/dn’ t be pulled on. 

‘‘ That little scamp Earl has tucked a 
clothes-pin in the toe of my shoe, I do 
believe—’’ then Ava almost giggled out 
loud, but Rachie put her hand over her 
mouth and said ‘‘ Sh-h !’’ 

«¢ Why, let her laugh if she wants to,’’ 
said mamma, for her ears were ‘‘ sharp.”’ 
‘‘— don’t care. Hle’s a great baby for 
such tricks ; but—why this isn’t a clothes- 
pin—tho’—’’ and she held a beautiful 
little bottle of cologne up in ,her hand: 
‘¢and here seems to be a note on it,’’ 
then she read : 

DEER MAMMA—We hope you'll have lots 
and lots more birthdays and hears a little 
Preasent from yure 2 LITTLE DEERS. 


Something came into mamma’s eyes 
just then, and made them misty, for she 
knew her ‘‘2 Little Deers’’ hadn’t a 
cent in the world beside those reward 
pennies, and she realized what a sacri- 
fice it was for them to give up the 
‘‘sweet little dolly’’ talked of for so 
long. 

‘‘She didn’t say very much,’’ said 
Ava, when she and Rachie talked it over 
afterward. 

‘* Because she was so glad she couldn’ t,’’ 


’ 
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answered Rachie, who was old enough to 
understand that it is not always easy to 
express some emotions in words; but 
they both know tho’ several years have 
passed since then, that the little cologne 
bottle is cherished as one of mamma’s 
precious treasures. 


THE boyhood of the late Duke of 
Clarence, son of the Prince of Waies, is 
worthy of emulation by boys in humble 
walks of life. 

In his early childhood, he showed an 
essential trait of character which never 
deserted him in after life. He was never 
known to bear a grudge or to sulk, as 
children will, when reproof or childish 
punishment had been administered. He 
never forgot the attendants of his boy- 
hood, either the humble ones he met in 
the nursery or the tutor who devoted the 
best years of his life to him and his 
brother, or his friends at Sandringham, 
or his friends at Cambridge. In the 
midst of the State ceremonials which 
came to him in later years, he was in 
constant and familiar correspondence 
with the undergraduate friends whom he 
made at Cambridge. Yet he had a quiet 
dignity of manner, so clear, and yet so 
unaffected, that no man ever dreamed of 
taking a liberty with him. When the 
prince joined the roth Hussars he stuck 
to his drill until he had thoroughly mas- 
tered it. By his brother offcers the 
prince was greatly heloved for his kindly 
disposition, his unassuming modesty, his 
earnest simplicity of character. For 
display, for ostentation, for flattery, 
which is the most offensive form of in- 
sult, he had no inclination. It was his 
desire, on and off duty, to live the same 
life as his brother officers; and so we 
find him going out into society with 
them, hunting regularly, mounted to 
perfection and riding well, playing polo, 
entering horses for the regimental steeple- 
chases, visiting the neighboring houses, 
and so forth. 














PYROGRAPHY ; OR BURNT-WOOD 
DECORATION. 

BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 

HEY are not painting now—they 

are hammering brass!’’ said a 

lady during a revival of interest 

in the beautiful art known as réponssi 
work. So she might now say ‘ they 
are doing poker work,’’ but although it 
is certainly very popular the new-old art 
will hardly become a common fad, as 






DESIGN NO. 


unless the work is artistically done it 
will fail to be pleasing. 

However any one who has learned to 
use the crayon or the brush and has a 
desire to succeed may undertake burnt- 
wood decoration with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. 

I remember 


an old blacksmith in 


northern Yermont who had a more than 
local reputation for this kind of work. 
He marked upon farming utensils the 
names of the owners, and enriched those 
names by various pretty decorxations, from 
birds and cupids, to fruit flowers and 
scroli-work. 
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He created quite a market for his 
handiwork in checker-boards, fox-and- 
geese boards, etc., where the squares and 
figures were burned or scorched on, in- 
stead of being painted. His materials 
were a set of pokers, of different sizes, 
shaped much like a soldering iron, 
smooth pieces of well-seasoned boards and 
the glowing coals in his smithy. 

The recent rise and progress of the art 
has created a demand for more artistic 
materials and complete outfits may now 
be bought at a cost of from” five dollars 
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upward. These pyrographic outfits con- 
sist of a lamp fed by benzoline, a bellows 
and blow-pipe, a set of metallic pencils 
or metal points, and some accessories 
known as ‘‘pattern touches.’’ To do 
the work both* hands are kept busy, the 
left one being upon the bellows to 
regulate the heat while the right one ma- 
nipulates the ‘* point.’’ 

With this invention there need be no 
waiting for irons to heat and the blow- 
pipe gives a fine, even brown, by scorch- 
ing instead of by the slower process of 
stippling or hatching with the point. 

However, this article is not to teach 
381 
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the use of the new invention, but to 
show any interested person how he may 
do good work with very simple means. 
Begin upon anything and with any- 
thing—a hot poker and a shingle, if you 
like, or your curling-iron and a piece of 
kindling from the wood-box. Practice 
until you get some idea of the different 
tones of brown and how to produce 
them, by light or heavy strokes and 
touches, with the point of your iron. 
Practice getting an even tone of color, 
using the hot iron as you would usea 
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DESIGN NO. 2 


crayon pencil in representing the surface 
of a lake or an expanse of sky. 

You may now put the skill you have 
attained to practical use, by decorating 
some article which you can buy at small 
expense from a manufucturer or dealer. 
A basswood or whitewood box, footstool, 
blacking-case, shelf and brackets, small 
stand or table, wood-box or a window- 
box for plants. 

Wood-burning is closely allied to low- 
relief carving, and where the latter is 
suitable the former is adaptable. Pat- 
terns for wood-carving may be found at 
any art store, or suitable designs may be 
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copied from the magazine covers, wall- 
paper, etc. 

Draw the design on the wood with a 
lead pencil, and have plenty of irons in 
the fire. You will do better work by 
having some additions to the poker and 
curling-iron. I would suggest some knit- 
ting-needles set into wooden handles, 
some small spikes or long, heavy nails; a 
gimlet has been found to be of service, 
also iron wire of different sizes. 

A simple and effective design for the 
box would be a checker-board pattern 





of squares of alternate light and dark 
tints. Have the light squares scorched 
to the warm yellow of old ivory, and the 
dark ones a golden brown, the color might 
be made by hatching with the point of a 
coarse knitting-needle heated red-hot ; 
make the strokes in a different direction 
in each dark square to give variety. This 
would be excellent practice also. 

The footstool might be tinted a light 
brown over the entire top, by stippling 
or scorching, and a medallion placed in 
the centre containing a conventionalized 
design of daisy and leaves. The legs 
should also be tinted and further en- 
riched by lines deeply bitten in with a 
very hot iron. 

For nice work the quality of the wood 
is of the greatest importance. It should 
be sound, free from knots and in all 
cases well-seasoned. The best wood for 
light-colored work is holly, sycamore, 
white maple and the wood from Assam 
tea-chests, whicM® latter may be procured 
at any large tea store. 

Oak, ash, elm and apple-tree wood are 
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all good. Elm takes a fine dark tone 
very readily. 

Burnt wood is very suitable for the 
decoration of frames for photographs or 
etchings and water-color sketches. We 
give two designs, neither of which is 
too difficult for the beginner. 

Try holly for a photograph frame. It 
may be bought at from six to ten cents a 
square foot, according to the thickness. 
Let the color of the wood answer for the 
high lights, and use only a moderately 
hot iron for the work. It is far easier to 
darken the tone by going over it than to 
erase a black mistake. If you must have 
an eraser use No. o gloss paper. 

These patterns may be very easily en- 
larged by the use of a pantograph, which 
can be bought, with directions for using, 
as cheaply as 25 cents, at any art store. 


THE FEET. 


HARDY. 


HOW TO CARE FOR 


BY ADELAIDE 


NURSE who had taken care of a 
great many sick people, said that 

it was very uncommon to find a 

person with naturally formed feet. One 
had corns, another bunions, or lapped 
toes, although many of them had worn 
the most expensive and best shoes they 
could find in the shops or get made, in 
order to keep their feet in the best possi- 
ble condition. Physicians say that many 
cases of suffering from diseased eyes is 
the effect of no less a cause than the ill- 
treatment of the feet. Cases have been 
reported of high-heeled, narrow-toed 
shoes causing pains in the head and eyes. 
If sensible, broad-toed, flat-heeled shoes 
were adopted, relief came, and disease 
disappeared in a short time without any 
medical treatment, or the use of glasses. 
The matter of health is very closely con- 
nected with the condition of the feet. A 
high-heeled shoe throws the weight of 
the body on the toes, keeping the nerves 
and muscles on a strain between the 
ankles and knees. Ill-shaped shoes irri- 
tate the nerves of the feet. The irrita- 
tion extends, often causing severe head- 
aches or continued irritability. There 
can be relief sometimes by frequent 
changing from one pair of ill-fitting shoes 
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to that of another, where a proper fit 
cannot be obtained, as different pairs of 
shoes do not press in the same places ; 
callouses and corns, then, are not ren- 
dered so painful and troublesome. 

A lady who accomplished a great deal 
of work, and walked every day, had flat 
heels made to her shoes, if they were not 
flat when she bought them. They were 
broad in the-toes. After taking a long 
walk, the first thing she did on her re- 
turn was to change her shoes and stock- 
ings; if hot and dusty she sponged off 
her feet. It took but a moment or so to 
wring out a wash-cloth, rub the surface 
and dry thoroughly. She was then ready 
to go to work. She spent no time in 
resting. Her rest was change. A daily 
washing of tender feet in quite warm 
borax water does much toward keeping 
down the inflammation. Irritation be- 
tween the toes, in hot weather, and espe- 
cially in sandy countries, is relieved in 
this way. If the person takes cold 
easily, a dash of cold water after the hot 
foot-bath will close the pores. Then 
rub dry. 

Too much cannot be said against the 
cruelty of forcing children’s feet into 
short and narrow-toed shoes. A mah in 
a large and fashionable shoe shop said 
that he sometimes used all his strength, 
that of a well-developed man, to force 
large feet into small shoes, for grown 
folks, but when he was requested by 
mothers to put shoes too small on child- 
ren, he objected. Many children, before 
they are ten years old, have incipient 
corns, bunions, and callouses, caused by 
foolish pride or carelessness on the part 
of mothers. Many do not know that if 
a child’s foot is allowed to develop natur- 
ally, that when fully developed, it can 
wear with ease a much smaller shoe than 
when crowded back and forced out of 
shape while growing so fast. The foot 
is one of the parts of the body that com- 
pletes its growth early. The size of the 
feet of a growing boy is sometimes 
noticeably large; when the rest of the 
body has finished its growth the feet are 
proportionate. If a growing foot is 
crowded into small shoes, the toes are 
pushed back and become thick at the 
ends. They are pressed up against the 
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top of the shoe and corns are made. 
They are enlarged at the great and little 
toe-joints, causing bunions, which are 
more painful than corns. Narrow-toed 
shoes cause lapping of the toes, callouses, 
and corns, especially on the side of the 
large toe and under the widest part of 
the foot; ingrowing toe-nails are also 
produced. Corns cannot be cured so 
long as pressure is on them. ‘This must 
first be removed. A man who suffered 
terribly with corns, said he would do 
anything to cure them. His friend said, 
‘you are going up into the mountains ; 
go barefooted this summer. He did so, 
and his feet were entirely cured. Another 
cut the tops of the shves away, leaving 
the soles and the leather back of the toe- 
joints and toes. 

Ill-fitting, loose shoes often cause more 
painful results than well-fitting, tight 
shoes, provided the tight shoes are long 
enough. Mothers can do much by see- 
ing that the foolish pride does not take 
posssesion of their children of wearing a 
certain number of shoes, for different 
makers have different lengths for the 
same number, and the difference of one 
number will spoil the shape of the foot 
of a growing child. There are many 
people who force children, let them com- 
plain ever so loudly, to wear a shoe until 
it is worn out. It seems a matter of 
economy and necessity at the time, but 
how much suffering it costs in the end. 
If mothers all wore sensible shoes and 
taught their children not only how fool- 
ish, but how wicked it was to torture the 
feet, just to make them appear a little 
smaller than they are, there would dawn 
a day when well-shaped feet would be 
the exception instead of the rule. 

Shoes should be made with a sole as 
broad as the foot when bearing the full 
weight of the body. This width can 
easily be ascertained by setting the bare 
foot on the floor, the little toe and side 
of the foot resting against the baseboard ; 
then mark the width and measure. The 
upper leather must not be in the same 
proportion to the lower, in this broad- 
soled shoe, as in the narrow. It must 
decrease as the sole increases in width. 
Note the difference in thickness of the 
foot when inside a narrow-soled shoe. 
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The line from the toe to the heel on the 
inside (sole) edge of a properly shaped 
shoe should be straight, the toes broad, 
the heels flat and low. The vamps should 
not have the seams across the large toe 
joints, but should be at least an inch 
away, so that the over-lap or under-lap 
of the quarters will not cause an irrita- 
tion of the toe-joints, which results in 
bunions. Feet cramped in narrow shoes 
always produce a clumsy walker, the 
muscles of the feet have no spring to 
them, the feet are lifted as so much dead 
weight, and walking is anything but a 
pleasure; there is neither grace, nor 
beauty, nor c>mfort, but the opposite. 

Short stockings are productive of much 
suffering, especially if of heavy cotton. 
They cramp the toes, even if the shoes 
are long enough. Children often cry 
from the pain caused by the pressure of 
wrinkles from careless dressing. Stock- 
ings should be smooth, well drawn up, 
and fastened from the waist. Too much 
cannot be said against the wearing of 
hose with seams on the sides and toes, 
as found in the cheapest grades of both 
men’s and women’s wear. Such stock- 
ings are cheap as far as the amount of 
money spent for their purchase, but how 
dear in after suffering. 

If the feet get very much chilled a 
number of times, or frozen, they should 
be put into tepid water until feeling re- 
turns. When frozen, they are generally 
very white, all of the blood having been 
driven from the surface, and if frozen 
repeatedly, become tender and painful. 
They swell with every colder change of 
the weather, or crack open and bleed 
between the toes; again, the heels and 
large toe-joints are the only parts af- 
fected, except a general heat and swell- 
ing, or painful itching. The feet, in 
the morning, are very sore ; shoes, which 
were comfortable enough yesterday, are 
at least three numbers too small to-day. 
If the large toe-joints remain swollen for 
several weeks, they press against the 
shoes and form very painful bunions. 
A hot borax water-bath of half an hour, 
with a thorough rubbing of glycerine, is 
good. The feet should be thoroughly 


dry (or well dried) and warm before the 
glycerine is applied, otherwise they will 


























stay damp. Then put on old, loose 
stockings, cut off at the ankles, and keep 
warm. A preparation made of two 
ounces each of glycerine and coal-oil, 
with one teaspoonful of carbolic acid, is 
said to be good, applied with the hand 
twice a day for five minutes. 

There are many beautiful bits of 
scenery within a radius of eight or ten 
miles of our homes, which can be visited 
in the near future if a little longer walk 
is taken each day. A daily walk means 
higher health to the walker; it brings 
good digestion and sound sleep. A pair 
of well-developed feet, in comfortable 
shoes, must accompany each walker. 


OPEN-GRATE STOVES AND FIRE- 
PLACES. 
HOW THEY MAY BE MADE TO LOSE THEIR 
CHEERLESS ASPECT IN SUMMER. 


BY ANNA M. BRADFORD. 


HERE are at least two rooms in a 
house—the sitting-room and the 
dining-room—where a fire is often 

needed for heating purposes, during the 
summer ; and fortunate is that household 
whose members are not obliged to repair 
to the kitchen to get warm, should there 
be chilly mornings and evenings, or an oc- 
casional rainy day. The wise housewife, 
then, will not render it impossible to heat 
these two rooms when necessary. 

To be sure, an empty grate is an un- 
pleasant feature in an otherwise pretty 
room; but this very annoyance may be 
made as attractive as it once was ugly, by 
some tasteful arrangement, which the 
housewife of artistic perceptions will be 
sure to devise. 

In our own sitting-room, where com- 
fort is never sacrificed to appearance, the 
low, open-grate stove is left in its place, 
no matter what summer changes are made, 
and our method of converting it into a 
bit of elegance is a very simple one. 

An immense Japanese umbrella, whose 
handle has been shortened, is opened 
wide, and placed in front of the grate. 
(During the winter we shall hang it over 
the mantel in the hall.) The color is 
bright red, with a broad band of gilt 
around the edge. Upon the red ground 
are large impossible roses in blue, pink 
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gold, making a ‘‘grand splash of color,’’ 
in this formerly blank spot. 

When the days are oppressively warm, 
the red umbrella is folded away, and an- 
other takes its place, having a pale silvery 
blue ground, ornamented with butterflies, 
birds and flowers in soft, cool-looking 
colors, brightened here and there by 
dashes of gold. 

The stove might be made even less en 
evidence by standing before it a pretty 
screen, so many of which are used at pres- 
ent, but we reserve this arrangement for 
the open fireplace in the dining-room. 

Fireplace screens should be about 
three feet high, and may be simply or 
elaborate, as preferred. They can easily be 
made at home, the frames being made of 
natural wood, or stained and varnishd. 

An especially appropriate screen for 
the dining-room fireplace is a_ two- 
fold one of antique oak. The panels 
are of Lincrusta-Walton, the designs 
being fruit or flower pieces, to be painted 
in natural colors. No skill at all is re- 
quired for this work, as the patterns 
come stamped in raised outlines, which 
can readily be followed with the brush. 

The material is not expensive, and is 
applied like wall-paper, with a mixture 
of glue and flour. 

Other pretty screens have panels of 
Japanese paper, with rich coloring of 
red and gold; or French cretonne may 
be chosen, Watteau designs being ex- 
tremely pretty, the figures standing out 
in strong relief, when outlined with em- 
broidery silks. 

Anyone having a fireplace in a parlor 
or guest chamber can make a beautiful 
summer arrangement as follows: From 
the edge of the mantel hang a full cur- 
tain of pale-blue China silk, reaching 
nearly to the floor. Finish with a three- 
inch hemstitched hem. Over this curtain 
hang a net-work of manilla rope, made 
by crossing and tieing lovers’-knots, and 
ending in a row of tassels, six inches 
deep. The rope is unraveled, to give a 
fluffy appearance to the tassels, which 
extend to the edge of the curtain. The 
smallest sized rope is used for this deco- 
ration. It is sold by weight, the best 
quality costing 20 cents a pound, and 
averaging 50 yards to the pound. ° 

























A DREAM. 


BY JAMES J. MC CORRY. 






NE night, I dream’t of a murmuring rill, 
Having birth in the crown of a flow’r-clad hill, 

Down the sides of which silver water-threads sped 

By verdant banks, dancing o’er pebbly bed. 

The sun shed his purest and loveliest beam ; 

Bright-green moss-tufts dotted the course of the stream, 

Drawing life from its snowy and laughing spray ; 

Flowers bloomed in a myriad colors gay. 


The water-beads rippled away with a song, 
Now stealing so slyly, now dancing along, 
As if with lips bubbling, in joyous delight, 

They were running to kiss the pond-lilies white, 

At the foot of the hill, or, caressing each stem, 
They were breathing new beauty and life into them ; 
Or, as if, with eyes glist’ning, they sped to embrace 
A companion beloved, in that beautiful place. 

















Here a tangle of wild forget-me-nots shine, 
Whose thousand blue eyes peer up into mine. 

Here, too, in luxuriance, rose beds lie, 

And smile in the face of the radiant sky ; 

And mingling soft, with the whispering trees, 

Was the warbling of birds and the humming of bees. 
Oh, Summer ne’er breathed so sweetly as here, 

Kind nature ne’er smiled on so lovely a sphere. 


** * * x * * 


But, alas! all things bright, like our visions must die, 
And dark clouds sweep over our life’s clearest sky ; 
The high hopes we cherish will fall and decay, 

And the ones we love dearest turn coldly away. 

Alas! too, that sunshine will darken and fail, 

And the red of the roses will wither and pale, 

For as morning dawned gently, so vanished the stream, 
The birds and the flowers, the sunshine,-—and dream. 
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USING THE REMNANT. 


N nine cases out of ten, I may venture 
to assert, there is no justification for 
this title, for the remnant is of no 

use ; therefore, be it understood, that I 
purpose to speak of the case in which the 
remnant has been selected with a certain 
amount of regard for its. possibilities, and 
has not been merely snatched up for the 
simple pleasure of acquiring something 
which is marked ‘‘ bargain,’’ or debarr- 
ing any other woman from its possession. 
How desperately badly, by the way, 
women do behave at sales—the best of 
women at the best of sales; how greed 
oversteps all the bounds of courtesy, and 
the conventional limits of polite society 
are infringed at the sight of the desirable 
length of silk. But let that pass! It 
has passed for the time being, till the 
July sales break in once more upon the 
even tenor of our shopping way, and 
transform, by their wealth of economi- 
cal opportunities, the gentle manners of 
the cultured lady. 

However, the early spring sales enabled 
us, by fair means or foul, to collect a cer- 
tain number of cloths and silks, brocades, 
and chiffons, which, when all laid out on 
the sofa at home, we contemplate de- 
sparingly and wonder to ourselves as we 
take each piece up, in the words more or 
less, of Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘ What shall we 
do with it?’’ Let my experience lead 


you some little way through the difficult 
paths ; let me explain to you that to-day 
Fashion is smiling amiably on the cos- 
tume which is made of assorted materials, 
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giving you a special opportunity for en- 
compassing elegance from remnants. 
You may make a skirt of cloth, a vest of 
accordion pleated chiffon with a lace 
yoke, and the jacket, bodice and sleeves 
of cloth of a different shade, and may 
confidently hope to achieve success. 
Then, again, the short piece of brocade 
may be utilized either for the tea-jacket 
—that delightful garment which may be 
written down as amongst the satorial in- 
ventions of the nineteenth century—and 
the few yards of lace (which you doubt- 
less picked up under reduced circum- 
stances) may be calculated safely to form 
a vest, a flounce beneath a basque of the 
jacket, which might be cut in tabs, and 
to trim the full sleeves, which, according 
to the latest ethics of /a mode, are only 
to be full down to the elbow, and to set 
closely to the wrist and fall over the 
hands. These frills of lace over the 
hands, which half conceal and half re- 
veal, are eminently becoming. 

Another use for the piece of brocade 
is the evening bodice, which may be worn 
with an accordion kilted chiffon skirt, or 
a plain skirt decked with flounces of lace ; 
and yet another service to which it may 
be put is the petticoat, petticoats to-day 
being garments of infinite luxury and 
elaboration, well-dressed women possess- 
ing a dark brocade or satin one for every- 
day wear, and a white silk lace-trimmed 
arrangement for evening use, as well as 
perhaps one of pale brocade trimmed 
with colored ribbons. A _ particularly 
fascinating petticoat, which I chanced 
upon during some recent wanderings, 
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was made of one of the shaded silks 
which had been picked up at a remark- 
ably low sum, and was trimmed from hem 
to waist with double beadings of lace, 
sewn flat on to the silk in monster van- 
dykes; these were set about 5 inches 
apart from each other, and threaded with 
» colored ribbons. It is rather a mistake 
to wear lace flounces to the hem of your 
day petticoats, for the heel of the boot 
is so apt to catch in the filmy meshes, 
and at once, where all was trim elegance, 
graceless ruin reigns. For evening wear, 
unquestionably the white silk petticoat 
should rule supreme ; and here again the 
remnant is of infinite value, for during 
these recent sales I have seen some thin 
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white silks at the truly preposterous sum 
of 1s. the yard, which, when made plainly 
fitting round the hips and trimmed 
thence downwards with an accordion 
pleated flounce, striped with a cream 
colored Valenciennes lace, would be ex- 
tremely attractive. 

These thin silks may be also used most 
successfully for dressing jackets or bed 
jackets, lined with nun’s veiling. An 
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effective shape for the latter is cut to clear 
the waist at the back, and is trimmed 
with a flounce of lace, while the fronts 
are formed of two scarf-like ends which 
tie over the bust in a loose knot. ‘This 
is a comfortable sort of garment in which 
to lie down, is easy to adjust, and ex- 





tremely becoming, so that you use a suf- 
ficient amount of lace round the throat 
and edge the ends profusely to match. 
There is no piece of lace which you 
have bought at the sales too small to be 
considered of use. It takes but a few 
inches to-day to make the bib, that in- 
dispensable addition to our attire, which 
the longer we seem to know the more we 
seem to admire, the reason for this being 
perhaps not difficult to find, for it may 
be discovered in the fact that lace at the 
throat is universally becoming. There is 
no woman, however much she may pride 
herself that the stiff collar of linen suits 
her to perfection, upon whom the infiu- 
ence of lace bib or cravat is not improv- 
ing. Lace, too, may be used to form 
the popular yoke, which shall be trans- 
parent for an evening dress to be worn 
at home, whilst it requires but a small 
quantity to form the lace epaulettes, and 
but two yards will suffice for that full lace 
collar round the shoulders, which to-day 
we call the early ‘‘ Victorian berthe.”’ 
The coarser makes of lace which are 
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styled more or less correctly ‘ Italian,”’ 
may be adapted to millinery in the future. 
At the present moment, of course, al- 
though we talk of light-and airy -cos- 
tumes, we are compelled by all the laws 





of common sense, prudence and experi- 
ence to devote ourselves in the streets to 
the exclusive wear of the fur jacket and 
the felt hat. The felt hats, however, are 





being brightened with more enthusiasm 
than discretion with bunches of scarlet 
geraniums and violets in profusion, pan- 
sies also exciting a small measure of pa- 
tronage. 


Artificial flowers are amongst 
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the delights which we can pick up inex- 
pensively at the July sales, but those 
specimens which we gather by the counter 
way-in January are not worth the trouble, 
for every season, with that delightful 
fickleness by which Fashion justifies her 
existence, brings a new bloom into favor. 
I may hint, although I should like. to 
keep it secret, out of regard for the high 
opinion I have ever held for the dame 
who rules our dress destinies, that the 
coming craze‘is for black artificial flow- 
ers; black roses, black mignonette, and 
black violets may all be found amongst 
the latest consignments from the Parisan 
market. 

Should you happen not to have antici- 
pated the words I have just spoken in 
dispraise of the artificial flower to be 





bought at the January sale, and have se- 
cured a garland of roses, you may use it 
to advantage on such a dress as that illus- 
trated here. The roses, you will see, 
form shoulder straps, and: remarkably 
becoming these are to a white neck. 
That whole dress serves to illustrate the 
use of the remnant, for it is made of a 
variety of different materials, the skirt 
being of satin, the bodice and paniers of 
brocade, while the lace trims the hem, 
the sleeves, and forms the bib, the roses 
to which I have alluded decking the 
bodice; and that belt just below the 
waist, which the artist has represented in 
ribbon, might with advantage be formed 
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also of roses. The other picture shows 
how you may successfully use the length 
of two yards of faced cloth, if you be 
the fortunate possessor of a little girl. 





It is a perfectly plain frock, cut square 
back and front, pleated into the waist 
with braces and a sash of black watered 
ribbon, and it is worn over a white lawn 





FIG. 7. 


camisole with large Garibaldi sleeves, 
made with a yoke striped with insertion 
and tucks. Here isa chance for economy 
for all mothers. The camisoles are to be 
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contrived out of odd lengths of embroid- 
ery, while the limited amount required 
by the frock tells its own tale of thrift, 
and, of course, the combination of color 
may be varied pleasingly. Scarlet cloth 
with black ribbons, navy blue with helio- 
trope, old rose color and tan velvet rib- 
bons ; the choice is infinite, so you see, 
although I decry the unreasoning pur- 
chase of the remnant simply because it 
is aremnant, yet I am not insensible to 
its possibilities, thus, I trust, justifying 
my sex by the perversity with which I 
exalt it on the one hand, and cast it 
down on the other. 

In the latest millinery from Paris, 





there is a revolution as far as the size of 
bonnets is concerned. In the hand they 
look extremely large, but diminish in 
their apparent size when on. There is 
an indication that we are returning to 
the early Victorian form, when they 
were carried down in a point behind the 
ear, almost meeting under the chin. We 
have not quite arrived at that yet, but 
the shapes are made to droop at the side 
in a curious and uncommon fashion. 
Strong contrasts in color are introduced 
in the new millinery, such as green of 
the bright grass shade with tawny yellow. 
The shapes are close fitting to the head 
and come well down at the back, allow- 

















ing space and foundation for the new 
style of trimming the backs, almost as 
elaborately as the fronts. Some of the 






new ribbons have moire on one 
side and satin on the reverse; 
colored straws are to be much 
worn, and mignonette is one of 
the favorite flowers, or pansies 
on the black toques now fash- 
ionable. 

Prince of Whales’ plumes of 
ostrich feathers stand up erect 
on many of the new models, 
and some of the bonnets are 
vandyked at the edge with gui- 
pure. Chip is quite @ la mode, 
and roses close set together are 
introduced under the _ brims. 
Golden straw toques trimmed 
with cerise velvet are what we 
shall wear as soon as the weather 
will permit us to think of spring bonnets, 
and the cerise is of a most lovely tone. 
Many of the crowns are surrounded by 
upstanding bows, so that they seem to be 
sunk below the loops of ribbon, and ca- 
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bochons of jet stud many of the new 
crowns. Diamond arrows and daggers 


are thrust through the bows at the back, 
and it seems almost impossible to use too 
many paillettes. Black flowers on colored 
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bonnets are one of the fashions of the 
day, black violets more especially with 
green foliage. The width of the bows 
at the back grows more and more por- 
tentous, and seen from the front the rest 
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of the headgear sinks into insignificance. 

The hats are large, many of them 
formed of chip with the crown surrounded 
by ostrich tips, turning outward, and 
large jet and diamond buckles in front. 
Both hats and bonnets begin to assume a 
far more important aspect than they have 
done for some time. A round gold hat 


FIG. II. 


trimmed with yellow roses and black 
violets, made to stand up well over the 
face, and nestling in a bow of lace and 
feathers frosted with gold, is a good illus- 
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tration of the current modes. The gold 
and the jet-spangled feathers are new, 
and the latest color in millinery is a 
pinky apricot. 

A charming little hat which is shown 









in Fig. 3, is made of tan chip, with a 
crown of pale blue antique satin, with 
two black quills in the front; a large 
bow of dark-green velvet is at the back. 

A very stylish hat is shown in Fig. 4, 
it is of fancy straw in modified boat- 
shape, and is trimmed with with ostrich 
plume and large moire bows. 

Still another style is shown in Fig. 5. 
This capote is in black velvet with a 
butterfly bow in onbré ribbon and two 
brilliant jet antennze resembling an 
aigrette 

Black hats trimmed with pink roses 
are much worn. Pink roses also adorn 
a large hat made of jet-spangled net, 
which is mounted on a Marie Stuart 
shape, and sets most admirably upon the 
hair. A toque of red velvet is embroid- 
ered in jet sequins, and most effectively 
trimmed with a large watered *'* how, 




































a group of cock’s feathers, and a bunch 
of geraniums. Artificial geraniums are 
amongst the favorite flowers used in trim- 
ming this spring. ‘The toque still con- 





tinues to be worn, and is certainly the 
most stylish as well as comfortable hat 
for travelling. 

Among the fancy belongings of dress 
are many styles of dainty capes and col- 
lars. Fig. 6 shows a very pretty cape of 
silk and lace. A falling collar in fancy 
silk or gold striped gauze, which at the 
back forms a rather deep point. A 
flounce of lace is placed underneath 
it, and in front two lace lapels gathered 
at the neck fall down to the waist, where 
they are tied with a silk scarf. 

While Fig. 7 shows still another style 
of the dainty dress adornments so much 
used now. This model is made of velvet 
and lace, but for light evening or after- 
noon summer gowns satin or bengaline 
may be used instead of the velvet. 

The fashion of wearing fancy bows at 
the throat in street costume has become 
almost universal. Fig. 8 shows a very 
pretty substitute for them, after the latest 
Parisian style. It is a scarf of watered 
silk with lace ends. These may be made 


to match the bonnet, and a becoming 
addition to a dress for spring would be 
that bonnet sketched, which has a pale 
blue watered bow at the back, bunches 
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of violets in the front, and an erect 
osprey decked with crescents of fine cut 
jet, with the scarf of pale blue watered 
silk with lace ends. 

Fig. 9 shows a cape of a very novel 
cut in black velvet with bands of jet 
passementerie ; deep moire collar form- . 
ing revers in front; scarf ends of moire 
finished with jet. Toque with crown and 
coronet in jet and sequins, a pleating of 
cerise velvet, hussar osprey in fine jet. 





FIG. 14. 


Although there are changes from the 
prevailing winter styles the favor in which 
the flaring effects is held continues un- 
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abated. Skirts flare, if possible, more 
than ever, and the jacket with flaring 
skirt is very popular. In fact this jacket, 
known as the Oxford, seems to be taking 
the place of the useful Eton jacket. 
Although the latter is still worn it is gen- 
erally made double breasted with very 
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wide revers. The most popular tailor 
suits are those with long coats made with 
flaring skirts, but these will hardly be 
generally worn as they require fine cloth, 
a skillful tailor and last, but not least, 
are apt to be too warm for summer wear. 


ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


Sleeves remain much the. same except 
that the fullness is arranged to droop as 
much as possible and in spite of the con- 
venience of the plain skirts drapery seems 























to be coming more and more into use. 

With the Oxford or Eton jackets, vests 
are much worn, bottoned from throat to 
waist, and give a stylish effect to the 
costume. A pattern for these is given 
in this month’s fashion supplement of 
the magazine. ‘The rest may also be cut 


ina sharp point instead of the round 
effect. 

A very stylish summer gown is shown 
It is made with a high bodice, 


in Fig. to 
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of ten rosesand acluster of boreal ostrich 


tips and aigrette. The lace shoulder 
cape is gracefully managed. 
A stylish traveling pelisse is shown in 


Fig. 11. Pelisse in fine gobelin-blue 
Venetian. Skirt very full, gathered at 
the waist. Large collar and deep revers 


of blue velvet. Full sleeves. Double- 
breasted, but can be buttoned over if de- 
sired. Toque is fancy straw to match. 
Large Alsatian bow of moire, with 





with skirt and three-quarter sleeves in 
electric-blue figured foulard, enriched 


FIG. 13 
spangles. Handsome paste ornament. 
Piquet of black violets. Bow of satin 
ribbon. 


with old Venetian lace, a flounce of 
which is draped in festoons round the 
hem with old-silver pampilles. 
the same lace veil the wrists and the 
neckband, whilst a kerchief to match 
forms a shoulder cape, with pointed ends 
drooping over a waistcoat, with lapels in 
blue velvet wrought with old silver. Hat 
in gray rice straw, enhanced with a wreath 


Frills of 





Fig. 12 shows the new Paris jacket. 
Nut-brown beige, double breasted, and 
enhanced with a top collar in black moire 
silk and large embossed buttons. High 
collar and bib, with wristlets in velvet or 
moire. Hat in black velvet, with brim 
smartly turned up under rosette bows in 
ribbon, matching the pleated aigrette. 
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A pretty silk bodice is shown in Fig. 
13. This is a low corsage, with pleated 
basque and balloon sleeves. It is made 
in coral-pink Liberty silk, trimmed with 
bands and shoulder knots in black moire 
ribbon. Gauged yoke and long sleeves 
in silk, the gauging being tucked, as in 
the illustration. 

A very stylish gown for tall, slender 
women is shown in Fig. 14. It is a buce- 
colored corded silk, enhanced with rows 
of embroidered galloon. ‘Two side folds 
hang on the skirt from the waist to the 
feet, passing over the fancy bands. 
Capote in maroon velvet, wrought with 
gold and rubby, and adorned with feather 
aigrette and bow of velvet. 

Fig. 15 shows an inexpensive tea gown 
in old rose cashmere with yoke, epau- 
lettes, and sleeves of guipure. An Empire 
sash of satin ribbon is crossed over the 
figure, under the arms, and tied in long 
ends in front, the ends falling almost to 
the feet. The gown could also be made 
in rich materials. 

A simple dainty costume for a girl of 
fourteen, is shown in Fig. 16, and may 
be made of any of the pretty summer 
goods. The yoke and ruffles, collar, 
belt rosette and elbow straps are made of 
silk and outlined as in illustration, with 
very narrow point de Venice insertion. 

For younger children a useful and 
becoming frock is shown in Fig. 17. 


FEATHEREDGE BRAID AND CROCHET 
DOILEY: 

(Applied on Linen. Original Design.) 

This is something entirely new in 
doilies, very handsome when worked with 
white silk, but linen or cotton may be 
used with good effect. The design here 
is worked with the silk. _ Make the daisy 
in center of corner piece first with 5 ch. 
join with sl. st. in rst. st. of ch. 

First round—11 sc. in the loop. 

Second and third rounds—s c in every 
st. except in every 3d st. work 2 sc in Ist. 

Fourth round—xsc. in 1st. 7ch. miss 
I sc., sc. in next st. repeat x 7 times. 
This fineshes the round, eut off, and fas- 
ten securely, now take a piece of braid 6 
inches long, begin in picot, 4 ch. sc. in 
next p. * 5 ch. sc. in next p. 3 ch. sc. 
in next p. 3 ch., sc. in next p., miss 2 
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ps. sc. in next p., 3 ch. sc. in next p 3 ch. 
repeat from * to * around. Baste the 
braid design just worked on stiff paper, 
also the daisy, and fill in with lace bars 
as shown. Take a strip of braid 3% 
inches long for the design between the 
corners. Work the outer edge first ; begin 
in p. 3 ch. miss a p. sc. in next p. x5 ch. 
miss a p. sc. in next p. repeat x around. 
Sew the ends of the braid together neatly, 
baste on the design next to the corners 
and fill in the opening with one round 
of silk, run-in every p. with a needle, 
then make a spider web in the space left. 
A piece of braid 2% inches long, begin 
in p. * 5 ch., miss I p., Sc. in next p., 
repeat * to end of braid, then sew the 
end of braid to the next corner piece, cut 
off the silk and run a needleful in 11 ps., 
sew the middle of the strip of braid to 
the second piece, fill in everywhere nec- 
sary with lace bars. Now take the whole 
design off the paper and apply on the 
linen. 
CROCHETED TOILET MAT, 
( Original.) 

This pretty mat is made of the pink 
and white crocheted cotton, No. 60; use 
a medium sized needle. 

Make 8 ch. close in a loop with a sl. 
st. in first st. of ch. 1st round—3 ch., 
25 d. c. in the loop, sl. st. in 3ch. 2d 
round—3 ch. d. c. in withsl. st. * 3 ch.; 
miss 1st 2 d. c. in the next st.; repeat * 
at end s.c. inthe 3ch. 3d round—* 
ch. 2 d.c. in next st., 3 ch., d.c. in 
next st., 2 d. c. in next st.; repeat * s. c. 
in 3 ch. atend. 4th round—3 ch. d.c. 
in with the s. c. d.c. in next 2 sts., * 4 
ch., miss 2 sts. of 3 ch. d.c. in st. of 
ch. d.c. in 4 d.c.; repeat * s.c. in 3d 
st. of ch., then s.c. in 3 ch. 5th 
round—3 ch. d.c. in 3 sts., d.c. ina 
st. of 4 ch., * 4 ch.; miss 2 sts. of ch. 
d. c. in next st. d.c., in next 6 sts.; re- 
peat *. 6th, 7th and 8th rounds are 
worked in the same manner, with an in- 
crease of sts. in each round. 

gth round—3 ch. d.c. in with the s. 
c., d.c. in next 6 sts; * miss 3 sts. of 4 
ch.; make 3 ch. d. c. in next 8 sts., 3 ch. 
d.c. in with last d.c., d.c. in next 7 
sts.; repeat *. 1oth round—work a * 
shell of 4 tc. in 3 ch., 5 ch. between the 
4 tc., 5 ch., 2d.c. in 3 ch. of open 




















space, 5 ch.; repeat *. 11th round—7 
ch. 1o tc. in shell of 5 ch., each treble 
separated by 1 ch., * 7 ch., 12 tc. in 
shell of 5 ch., each treble separated by 
1 ch.; repeat *. 12th round—8 ch. 
close for a picot with as.c. in 4th st. of 
ch., d.c. in 1 ch. of treble * 5 ch. close 
for a p. with as.c. in d.c., d.c. in 
next 1 ch.; repeat from * 7 times after 
d.c. 3ch., 1s. c. in between the 2 d.c., 
at the same time catching down the 7 ch. 
then 3 ch. d.c. in 1 ch. of trebles; a 
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and the pattern so dense as to show but 
little of the flannel. 

For the frame, cuit pasteboard size of 
a dinner plate, measure to have it three 
inches in width and cut again for the 
photograph. Cover and decorate with 
bands of tinsel cords in silver; then 
should start from the inner cutting one 
inch apart and every other one lack an 
inch of the outer edge, while the remain- 
der wander over and fasten at the back. 

Still another useful suggestion. 





FIG. 


p. sl. st. in last p. *, d.c. in next 1 ch. 
of trebles, a p.; repeat from * g times. 
PRETTY THINGS OF COTTON FLANNEL. 

The unbleached quality makes up 
daintily into baby afghans, sofa pillows, 
picture frames, etc. 

The first has a border of canary yellow 
ribbon in some effective, interlaced pat- 
tern, with a bow on each corner; line 
with wadding and canary cambric, then 
edge with a narrow band of Eiderdown 
fur. 

The pillow covering should be done 
in outline stitch with golden brown silk, 





19. 


Now that the lining of a lady’s coat is 
often quite the finest part of it, a feeling 
of despondency comes over the fair 
owner as she views, with sorrow, the 
pretty silk wearing out around the under 
part of the arm holes. This can be 
obviated, and at the same time one can 
improve the inside of the coat, by sew- 
ing a pleating of pretty ribbon around 
this part of the arm hole, or, if the silk 
is already worn out in that part, it can be 
concealed by so doing. The ribbon 


should match in the lining in color. 
Alice S. Luka. 
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OuR SPECIAL PREMIUMS.—We trust our 
readers will consider carefully the offers we 
make to all who will send us in clubs of 
three months’ subscriptions. Frankly there 
is not a cent for us in such offers as these, 
but we make them so that those who raise 
clubs for us will feel well repaid for the 
efforts they make; then, too, we feel that a 
good proportion of those who take the mag- 
azine for three months will send us their 
yearly subscriptions at the end of the short 
term. 

We wish especially to call attention to the 
jewelry offered in the special premiums. In 
every case it is of he best possible ma- 
terial; the gold is pure, wof¢ plated; the 
stones are genuine, and the silver solid 
sterling. These goods may be absolutely 
relied upon in every way. 

We hope our friends will make an effort 
to assist us in our desire to do all possible 
to obtain a very much increased subscrip- 
tion list, for it will enable us to make even 
a better magazine than now at the low price. 


COFFEE is rendered more wholesome and 
palatable if instead of using milk or cream 
you use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, or if you prefer it unsweet- 
ened, then Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream. 


What four things are most essential to the 
comfort and happiness of a home? 

Cheerfulness. —* A merry heart maketh 
a cheerful countenance.” 

Unselfishness.—“ For even Christ pleased 
not himself.” 

Cleanliness.—‘“‘ Let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit.”’ 

Godliness.—‘* But godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” 





What is the pivotal point upon which 
every home should revolve ? 

Love.—‘' Each for the other, and both 
for God.” 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.—There is noth- 
ing more truly a household treasure than a 
good sewing machine. To be without it is to 
be willfully deprived of the immense advan- 
tage of one of the greatest of all inventions. 
A machine once bought is a_ perpetual 
treasure. It demands no wages, occasions 
no expense or trouble and is always ready 
without a moment's notice to render the 
work of the laborious housewife tenfold 
more efficient and expeditious. Some 
machines combine the best ideas and sug- 
gestions which have been so abundantly 
introduced in this remarkable mechanism. 

A machine which exhibits in liberal com- 
bination all the best features introduced is 
the Oxford Sewing Machine, made by the 
Oxford Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
with lockstitch, shuttle running light and 
quiet. These machines have the following 
important features: Cheapness, perfect, self- 
adjusting and graduated tension, are under 
control of the operator and are always posi- 
tive in their working. They are entirely 
self-threading in all points, including the 
shuttle. The needle is self-setting, the 
attachments are quickly and easily placed 
and fastened. The shuttle has an easy, 
oscillating motion, causing it to keep its 
proper place against the race. 


ARE You HARD OF HEARING OR DEAF? 
—Call or send stamp for full particulars how 
to restore your hearing by one who was deaf 
for thirty years. John Garmore, Room 18, 
Hammond Building, Fourth .and Vine, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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> 6th. 
» 7th. 


8th. 
> Oth. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 


Should be taken in preference to any 


other Blood-Purifier. 





The drugs from which it is made are the most 
carefully selected and the best that money 
can buy. 


These drugs are so nicely combined, and in 
such scientific proportions, that they may al- 
ways be depended upon for successful results. 


It is a powerful concentrated extract, requir- 
ing only a teaspoonful for the largest dose. 


It is perfectly safe for either young or old, 
for the most delicate or the most robust. 


It will act upon the blood more healthfully 
and speedily than any other blood-purifier. 


It cures by removing the conditions which 
make sickness possible, and cures permanently. 


This remedy has a well-known scientific value 
and its formula is familiar to professional men. 


It has been before the public for half a cen- 


tury. Druggists and physicians recommend 


it, and employ it in their practice. 

It was the only Sarsaparilla admitted at the 
World’s Fair. It stands first. It leads all 
other blood-purifiers. 
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Kept His Worp.—Attired in a morning 
robe of delicate lace, she heeded not the bitter 
tears that chased each other along the bridge 
of her nose and splashed upon the fried eggs 
that lay with the sunny side up before her. 

+ Regretfully her glance rested upon her hus- 
band, who sat in his dressing-gown and ner- 
vously toyed with his spoon. 

‘“No, Annabel,” he was saying, ‘“‘I do not 
care for any of the baking-powder biscuits you 
builded with your own hands.” 

A short gasp stirred her bosom. 

‘« Plantagenet,” she faltered, “did you not 
say before we were married a 

A sob temporarily choked her utterance. 

“‘—th—that you would gladly die for me?” 

He started and turned pale, 

“Did I say that?” he eagerly demanded. 

“You did, Plantagenet.” 

«« Annabel,”’ he said, in a hollow voice, “I 
am aman of my word. Can I trouble you to 
pass those baking-powder biscuits? Thank 
you.” And without another word he courted 
death. 








ELIGIBLE Now.—“ Papa,” said Miss Bloo- 
blood, “‘ you remember you forbade Mr. Triv- 
vet to call upon me because he worked for a 
living.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, papa, that objection is now removed. 
May he call ?”’ 

“What's happened? Has some one left him 
a fortune ?"’ 


“No, papa. He can’t find any work to do.” 





A RASH INFERENCE.—A servant who did not 
find her way very promptly to the kitchen one 
morning was visited by her mistress, who found 
her in bed, suffering from pain and violent sick- 
ness. She explained that she had a cold, and 
had taken some medicine which had been 
recommended for the children. 

“ How much did you take?” asked the mis- 
tress. 

‘Well, mum, I went by the directions on 
the bottle. Itsaid, ‘Ten drops for an infant, 
thirty drops for an adult, and a tablespoonful 
for an emetic.’ I knew I wasn’t an infant or 
adult, so I thought I must be an emetic; and 
the pesky stuff has pretty nigh turned me in- 
side out.” — Reflector. 





THE following answer was given by a cheer- 
ful school-boy, who was asked to describe the 
general structure of the body: ‘‘ The skull is 
the place where they keep their brains, if they 
have any; the thorax contains the heart and 
the lungs and the liver, and other things too 
many to mention ; and in the abdomen we find 
the vowels, ‘a,’ ‘e,’ ‘i,’ ‘0,’ ‘u,’ and sometimes 
‘w'and‘y’!” 





A TEACHER, wishing to impress upon the 
minds of her pupils the full nature of faith, 
took them one day to the riverside, and, see- 
ing a boat in the middle of the stream, said: 
“Now, my little dears, if I were to tell you 
that there was a leg of mutton in that boat, 
would you believe me?” ‘ Yes.” * Well, 
then,” she said, “that is faith.”’ Some time 
after the same children were going through an 
examination, when the question was asked, 
‘What is faith ?”’ and all the class, as with 
one voice, shouted out, ‘A leg of mutton in a 
boat.” 


AN OLD Philadelphian tells this anecdote of 
Nicholas Biddle when president of the United 
States Bank : 

There was an old negro hanger-on about the 
bank named Harry. One day, in a social 
mood, Biddle said to the darkey : 

“Well, what is your name, my old friend ?” 

“Harry, sir—ole Harry, sir,” said the other, 
touching his shabby hat. 

“Why, that is the name that they give to the 
devil, is it not ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the colored gentleman; 
“sometimes Old Harry and sometimes Old 
Nick.” 


‘“‘] NEVER felt really discouraged about my 
husband until this year,” sighed a gentle little 
woman the other day. ‘“ But when he mistook 
the folding sachet for ties which I gave him, 
for a dress-suit protector, and a little cut-glass 
olive dish for a soap tray, I began to despair 
about him.” 











“Pop, what is reason?’ Fond Parent— 
“ Reason, my boy, is that which enables aman 
to determine what is right."” Bobby —‘‘And what 
is instinct?” Fond Parent—-‘ Instinct is that 
which tells a woman she is right whether she 1s 
or not.” 


























“ THE WAY TO SCHOOL,” sy E. Munier. 








